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the uproar over George Brown's re- achieved with something less than 
4tks in the stee] debate last Thurs- 100% shareholding in the fourteen 
hag suddenly reopened the old) major companies, Mr Brown said: if 


think that he is living in an Alice in 


Wounds in the Labour Party. In a few 
Wonderland world.” He then said: 


ps 8, Mr, Brown caused more conster- 


nation than anything the government  “j} wish to make it quite clear to the 
AWakaneg wont: and the episode Heel House that, in my view, against the 
of hetrac, the traditional left-wing fear packpround of the way the owners of 
Het Rec thesTaRny, the industry have behaved up to now, 
Breat the consternation should be — nothing short of 100% will do... 100% 
Lahy fr over steel rather than over shareholding is inescapable and essen- 
Nay, Ss support for America in Viet- nial, not old fashioned as my hon 
Weap or its reversal of policy on nuclear friend suggests... 

Panty 8 indicates what most Labour «] am prepared to say that if the 
Heap nembers see as the real priori: industry and its friends in the Tory 
Yetray, May also be that a foreign policy — party will come to us and say that 
Lahone came a8 no surprise, whereas they are prepared for the government 
teq yt activists on the whole expec. to assume the control which we and 
by yj tat the government would stick my hon friend agree is essential, we 
how q steel policy, It certainly shows — shali, of course, listen ta what they 
ite Seply pitacied the TTR RE SR have to say.” 

ty. ?. 4 privately owned steel indus- ce Wea 

ma the nationalisation proposal has Mr Wyatt then asked: 
thing With fiercer opposition than any- ‘Do I understand my right hon friend 
tig Ise in Labour’s programme, and to say that Hf the industry will come 
hag, 2 accident that the Tory press forward and concede the complete 
it igh layed up the present crisis for all control which we both agree is neces- 
Mi Worth, sary on something less than 100%, 
am hecomes very clear when you. ex he is prepared to listen? ii so, I shall 
&aiq'®, what George Brown actually , Vole for his White Paper. 


George Brown replied: “‘ Listen’ is the 
word, Listen, certainly.” 
What is interesting is that all the at- 


Wipe eferring to Mr Woodrow Wyatt's 
Way Stlon that. effective public control 


Say steel industry could be 
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tention has been focussed on the last 
part of Mr Brown's remarks, and not 
on the first. However ambiguous. his 
promise to “listen,” Mr Brown has left 
himself a very big escape hatch in that 
“if’: all the experience of the last 
twenty years shows that the iron and 
steel masters will not voluntarily con 
cede complete control, and Brown made 
it guite clear that the government will 
not settle for less. So the mystery re 
mains: why mention it at all? Presum- 
ably, as proof that the government's 
pian are not dogmatic and irrelevant, 
vut practical, It would be quite possible 
for Brown to use this episode (assum 
ing that nothing comes of his “ listen- 
ing" to the industry) as evidence that 
the steel owners will not aecept a 
reasonable offer, the abject being to 
clinch the case for nationalisation when 
the bill actually reaches the Commons. 
Whatever the reason, there is no deubt 
that the government has made a bad 
tactical mistake, in gaining the yates of 
Messrs Donnelly and Wyatt at the cost 
of throwing many other Labour people 
into alarm and confusion. 


The danger is that, in all the confusion, 
some real issues may be obscured, The 
proposals for steel de bring baek publie 
contral of economic policy inte political 
life: but they deserve eriticism on twa 
grounds: the scale of compensation and 
the absence of any plan for a democratic 
structure of control in the industry. 
That the proposed compensatian js tos 
fenerous is seen, not only from the rise 
in share prices after the White Paper 
was published, but from the fail in 
prices after the Commons debate, when 
it. began to be suggested that steel 
might not be nationalised after all. This 
is not just a matter of some speculators 
getting an extra profit: if the con 
pensation terms sare too large, the tax- 
payer will be paying. out unnecessary 
money, and the industry may i find 
itself starved of funds for investment. 
We have already seen in the ease of 
the railways haw financial burdens 
damage the enterprise, 

Even mare crucial is the question of 


democratic control. The pecple wha 


price 9d 
(US air edition 30 cents) 


The picture shows George Brown, 
Minister of Economie Affairs. 


work in steel are among the strongest. 
supporters of public @wnership; they 
know at first hand what is wrong under 
the present system of ownership and 
contral. They are going ta be badly 
disillusioned if the nationalised indus 
try is run in a bureaueratio way, How: 
every large the seale on which planning 
will be necessary, the deelgionmaking — 
hodles must provide for the participa 
tion of the peaple wha wark in the in 
dustry, Only in this way can public 
ownership be seen not just as a way of 
making the industry more efficient, tit 

of piving the workers in the industty 
the purpose which Is denied them by 
the present system; ard it is in) this 
way that supporters ean be won wha 
would defend the industry against the 
threat of denationalisation, 

For steel is one of those issues where — 
technicalities and politics meet. Enon 
mously strong forces are ranged apalnst 
the government. Tt would he. political 
folly, as well as a blow againgt the wie > 
doubled advance which the steel pros 
posals represent, for the government 20 

{6 attempt to placate the opposition 
that foallenated its own supporters. Lf 

it is defeated on the steel issue this 
year, the Lahour Party would he hatk 

in the wilderness, and the idea af: 
public contral aver industry weuld be 
nowhere, : 
flence the dilemma, To support. the 
government on steel is fo suppert it on 
Vietnam and the H-bombs. At lesst, dist 
ig the dilemma for the MPO who has 
the choice of yoting against his oan: 
science or bringing down a gevernment 
which is doing same useful and import. 
ant things as well as some immaral 
amd disastrous things. For padicals gut: 
side the Labour Party, the quesiian js. 
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FOLK AND JAZZ 


Odyssey in honour of Africa Freedom Day, 1965 
Royal Festival Hall, Sunday, June 13, 2.30 p.m, 
with Johnny Dankworth and his sextet 


Tne Exiles 
Adrian Harmon 
Nadla Cattouse 
Dorothy Masuka 
3 City 4 


The Vagahonds 
Vanessa Redgrave 
Steve Beubow 
Andrew Faulds 


Ginyer Johnson 
and his drummers 

Annie Toss 

Cy Grant 

Barry Foster 
produced and devised by Barri Johnson 
Vickets (MCF or box office - WAT 3991). 
Enquiries regarding block bookings at reduced rates from 


MCI, 374 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 (TER 1078). 


va 


12s tid, 10s, 7s, Ss 


These JitUle girls are war orphans. All have Jost their parents through 
the vicious fighting which has torn Vietnam in half. And while the 
world is watching the headlines, somehody has to look after them. So 
Oxfam js - with money to help support their orphanage and extend it 
to take more children. 

When you give to Oxfam, your money is sent quickly wherever in the 
world it is needed most - to feed, to clothe, to heal, to teach. More 
money - and much more could be done. 


How much are the smiles on those faces worth? Please send to: 


Oxfam Pax Relief c/o Barclays Bank Ltd. Oxford 


TYYEWRITERS, WATER COLOURS, ECONOMY 
LABELS, ar lo f other stationery for 
persona t office use Get all your 
ront Housman (the Peace News 
Ilers), 5 Caledonian Road, King Cross, 
London N.1. 
WHEN IN LONDON Peace News and 
Hoasmar Roukshop are open 9.30 a.m. to 
pam mday to Friday (and Housrnans till 
p.m saturday). 5 Caledonfan Road, Kings 
London N (TER 4473). 
Publications 
SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan Movement In India, may be obtained 
front Houstnans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. at t2s yearly or is (post 3d) each 


issue 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW weckly railwaymen's 


Paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the wuthentic voice of railway workers 
Obtainable $s 4 quarter pust free from 205 
Euston Road, N.W.1} 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
1. Send entries to arrive not later than drst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 
2. Include date, town, place (Chall, 
nature of event, speakers, organisers 
secretary’s address). 
To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 


street), 
cand 


book a classified or 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting; Sale or Return, From: 
Circujation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.t 


14 May, Friday 


OXFORD. 4 p.m. Friénds Meeting House, 43 


St. Giles. ‘‘ The Inhumanity of Man to Man" 
- four films on race relations in the US and 
SA. SoF und FoR, 


15 May, Saturday 


ORPINGTON, 11.30 a.m. ttl evening. High 
Street (steps of Lloyds’ Bank). Stlent protest 
vigil against all military activity in Vietnam, 
and collection for Oxfam Vietnam project. Ad 
hoc group. 


16 May, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 21. 3.30 p.m. 50 Windermere 
Koud. (No, 70 bus from city to Oxhill Road). 
West Midlands Ctlew of 100 Working Group. 


17 May, Monday 


LONDON N.6. 8 p.m, 17 Stanhope Gardens. 
Highgate YCND meeting. 
LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. House of Commons 


hame of Frank Allaun MP). 
disarmament and your job." 
Jenkins (ASSET), Anne Kerr 
Walter Loft. Chatrman 


{rm booked in 
‘* Defence cuts, 
Speakers: Clive 
P, Stun Newens MP, 
Frank Allaun MP, LPF 


18 May, Tuesday 


OXFORD. 8.15 p.m 
Columba Ryan: '' The Concept 
war through the ages.’ FoR. 


19 May, Wednesday 


HRAPFORD. 7.45 pm Left Club, 6 Edmund 
Street. Mr. F. DD, Malle speaking on: ‘ An 
Indian looks at Britain.’ PPU, 


CROYDON, & p.m. Gallery Rm, Adult School 
Wall, Park Lane. Rod Prince, editor of Peace 
News: “ Pacifism and Non-violence.”’ YCND. 


LONDON N.9. 8 p.m. Congregational Church 
Hall, Lower Fore Street. Ronald Mallone: 
“ Pacifisin and Politics." Greup AGM. PPU, 


Pembroke College. Father 
of the just 


MANCHESTER 13. 8 p.m. AEU headquarters, 120 


Rusholine Road, Trade Unions on '' Sancttons 
Against South Africa.’ Antl-Apartheid Move 
ment, 


20 May, Thursday 


LONDON E.J1. 4 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 


Bush Koad Elsie Pracy: ‘ International Co- 
operation Year."" PPU, 
ORPINGTON, =& p.m. Smatl Civile Wall. 


Vietnam mtg. Richard Gott, Chris Farley, Rev, 
Francis Nolle, Ron Huzzard ¢chair). CND 


23 May, Sunday 

LONDON W.L. 3.30 pom. Weigh House Church 
Itall, Hinney Street (opp. Selfridges), Swami 
Avyaktananda: ‘' Vedantie Way of Life.” Order 
af the Great Companions 


THE NEW 
AFRICAN 


“Phe New African’s 24 pages of African 
polities, fife and arts, with stories, 
puetry, satire, reviews, interprets de- 
veloping Africa and revolulionary South 
Afriea to themselves and the world. 

Driven out of South Africa after 
three years’ verbal war with 
apartheid, The New African is now 
published monthly at 2a Good- 
wins Court, off St. Martins Lane, 
London W.C.2, where your sub- 
seription of £1 should be sent. 


TEMPORARY 


NEW TOLSTOY 
translalion 1s 
Canynge Square, 


PAMPHLET: first 
postage 3d. 
Bristol 8. | 


Accommodation wanted 


ACCOMMODATION requitédi 
London from 9 July (1 week only). Shella Bla 
stock, 9G Westfleld, Harlow, Essex, 


For sale 
AGAINST CONSCIUPTION BADGES. rot pa | 
‘h, Ss per doz. INDEC, 28 Church 4 

Kent 


od e 


CND SYMBOL, STICKERS: din, high 3s 6d 10 
lin high, 9d cach (postage 3d), 86 Gd G%e 
t free ul 
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pr Housman Caledonian Koad. 
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FARM NONEY frown Warwickshire, ont: 


ail proceeds to Peace News Fund, Callers 
5 Caledoman Road, London N.1. 


LADIES AND GENTS hairdressing “aaa 


sale, in Stevenage. Takings average £90 wee 
ideal for man and wife, Bax no 377. 
25 May, Tuesday | 
LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh strc 
London Area monthly inte open to all Wee 
and repr 


bers for 


PPU. 


discussion, planning 


27 May, Thursday 


LONDON E.1l. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting How 
Hush Road Jef Pahner: ‘ Visit to Australi® 
with slides, PPU, 


Every week 


} 
Friday | 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, snot 
Hill. Jaza - all profits to CND, 
BRIGHTON, 1 p.m. Friends Meeting Hou 
Ship St. Picnic lunch and discussion; 4 dal 
vided, bring own food. In ald of Friends 
work overseas. 

‘ 
LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh Bim 
Loca} leaflet distribution and return for rei 
ments. PPU, 


Saturday 
st poll? 


BIRMINGHAM. 10 a.m. {o 1 p.m. ac 
Place, Colmore Row (opp Snow Hill stn). Peay 
News and Freedom selling. Contact M&M a 
Bragg, 5 S. Grove, Erdington, B'ham a 
CEN 0611 office hours. Anarchist group: 
CHELTENIIAM, Glos, 12 noon inwards. corte 
of High St and Promenade. Peace News 8€ 
Contact R. Wallace, 31 Lansdowne Cred. 


CHOYDON. 11 a.m, to 4 p.m. 
North End. Peace News and 
POLIards 1945. CND and YCND., 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, marry 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
{1 Wentworth Road, phone 21058. 


i] 
LONDON W.C.1. 10.30 a.m. to 12. 6 Enda, 
Stre¢t. Coffee and discussion of current af 
all welcome. PPU 


a 
OXFORD, 10 a.m to 4 p.m, Carfax, Peace Ne 
selling. 


ol 
ty sel 
Se send 


Sunday | 


it 
BIRMINGHAM. & p.m, White Lion, Horse Le 
Partisan Polk Club - ull profits 10 CNW. j 

a 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. Quayside, 13 Sq) 
Sue pam. Bookstatl Melpers phone cof 


Monday 


sya! 
LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsloight 4 
PPU open house 


putt? 
LONDON N.W.9. 7.30 p.m. St Andrews COMGg 
ffalt, Church Lane, Kingsbury. Ro & Ys 

2s 6d, YCND. 


Wednesday 


“9 on 
BIRMINGHAM 19. 2-10 p.m. CND once, Fatal 
Road. Kegional Campaign clerical work, 0 
available - all welcome, Phone NOR 2486 


aoa! 
LONDON N.1, 6-9 p.m. 5 Caledonian iteet! 
Kings Crass. Peace News packing - yolu 
welcome 


Thursday 


gi 


WATFORD, 745 pan, Hertfordshire At, 
Albans Road. Folk Club, admin as 6d. ¥&" 
See oat 
i t a 
niel® 


magazines, pamPp 
newsietters, balat 
sheets, reports, #4 
al commercaal print 


C A Brock & Cobh, 


79 Southern Row London 
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Anarchists on the march 


—from Aldermaston to 1965 


Chere has been a good deal of dis- 
Ctssion, in Peace News and else- 
where, of the events on this year’s 
Easter march involving people 
Marching under auarchist banners. 
AS a contribution to this discussion, 
We are publishing this short history 
anarchists on the Kaster marches 
Since 1958, by Donald Rooum, the 
face News cartoonist, who is an 
Marchist. 


in 1958 an ad hoe vroup called for people 
i spend the Faster weekend marching 
Tom ‘Yrafalgar Square to Aldermaston, 
“ speak to workers at the atomic 
"eapons factory and to show them (and 
Werybody else) that (he government 
ed not have the bomb without their 
wiPeration. Anarchists were delighted 
re this project; those who could went 
a 'e whole way with the march, and many 
; ters marched part of the way. 

he 1958 marchers united behind nuclear 
armament symbols and “Ban the 
eb” placards; their common hatred 
Ay Nuclear weapons, British, Nussian or 
rere, was what mattered. Apart 
“ae this, of course, their beliefs and 
tons varied widely, but the various 
Ren did not identify themselves with 
Saw banners, so the relative pro- 
sia tons of anarchists, pacifists, socialists 
& whatnot could only be pucssed. One 


Mags pat the anarchists at 10%. 


he following year, organisation of the 
“ster iarch was taken over by the Carn- 
mien for Nuclear Disarmament, CND 
- have been founded as a blanket 
yeudisation for the whole ND move- 
pant; but very early, certainly before 
te 1959, it had come completely 
mat the control of a proup of well- 
mening people for whom the only per- 
pinivle activity against the bomb was 
: ilical (or in their own phrase “ legal 
lect democratic’). Specifically, their ob- 
tune Was to get nuclear disarmament in- 
ap arated into the programme of the 
pour Party, and to help the Labour 
tty into power, in the confident hope 
\ al Labour in power would be hound 
ang selection pledges. CND had a “ rank 
tiy file and a minority on the Execu- 
op Who did not favour the limitation 
up tethod to politics, but for practical 
Fep poses these could be (and were) dis- 

‘rded, 


er CND’s direction the march turned 
to Wt and went not from Westminster 
hyp wlermaston to address the workers, 
dd om Aldermaston to Westininster to 
fa £238 the politicians, Is chairman, 
Wale the march for the first time, 
bene el at its head, and the first factional 
1 ers appeared - those of CND itself. 
Brug dlist_ publications and speakers ex- 
thane’ disappointment at the march’s 
va l&@ of direction, pointing out with 
Wad NB degrees of moderation that it 
ve Unreasonable to expect people whose 
Rives had been spent attaining power, to 
wa, “P same power at the request of 
typ Meaning supporters; only actions 
the to disturb the power structure, 
laf” arpued, could hepe to be effective. 
in, hey continued to take part in the 
it , which remained, after all, not a 
ofl act but a public demonstration 
Mp ‘Peneth 

at te factional banners, including those 
Vpgite unions and Labour Party groups, 
the “8ted in 1960. And in 1961, following 
tip PHL in the CND Executive and the 
hptilion of the Committee of 100, the 
th. a was such a mosaie of factions that 
ban, Omimunist Party could intradnve its 
ti, Jers, and its fundamentally different 
yj Without inuch hostility. CND, and 
fry Marchers apparently, were rather 
tis, that so many organisations, as 
fey et from. so many persons, were 
Ana Dart. But, although the London 
Mead ist Group held Buster Monday 
Bain Bs calling for “practical action 
Mp pt the bomb,” the anarchists still 
Viel as individuals, hehind banners 
0 lon,’ Misled onlookers ahout their opi- 


=-_S 


‘Ore 
thar were two arguments (apart from 


y) against an anarchist banner: 


first, a confused nostalgia for the watly 
of 1958; and second, a feeling that anar- 
chists would further their factional 
cause better by making propaganda 
throughout the march. No-one predicted 
what by tundsight seems obvious, that 
the word “anarchist” would attract the 
irresponsible. 

A few days before Easter 1962, these 
arguments were overcome in the London 
Anarclist Group, and a LAG banner was 
made. It was joined at Aldermaston hy 
a red and black thag without lettering, 
from a nameless anarchist group in West 
London. Proud as ever of the munber of 
organisations, the chairman of CND read 
out the banners over a micrephone as 
the maureh left Falcon Field. It was ob- 
served with amusement that he stultered 
a bit over the word “ anarchist"; but it 
surely cannol have escaped him that the 
anarchists had always been there. 


Hundreds imarched with the anarchist 
banners. Mindful of their own experience 
in former years, the anarchists suspected 
that many among the hundreds were 
there by accident; but they also knew 
some anarchists preferred to march with 
the Committee of 100, or with their local 
CND groups. They were not displeased 
with their own nunibers. 


‘The march that year was being directed 
along Whitehall to the Enybankment and 
there dispersed. A few feet past the dis- 
persal potnt the anarchist banner bearers 
found they were being ignored, so they 
raised the banners again and walked 
aiony the Embankment, About two hun, 
dred people went with them. Changing 
direction with some vague idea of re- 
joing the march, they were en- 
countered by police who told them “ You 
ure now at Seotland Yard, and if you 
don’t disperse this is where you're stay- 
ing.” 

So they dispersed, many of them into a 
nearby pub. Their little final demanstra- 
tion had been unpremeditated and un- 
clear in intention, but it had alsa been 
slow, compact and dignified. 


Many more anarchist banners were oul 
in 1963. 

This was the year of the Spies for Peace, 
whose pamphlet, Danger Official Secret, 
mentioned the address of RSG 
Marchers, naturally, wanted to make the 
slight detour to see RSG 6 for them- 
selves. CND was hitterly opposed to the 
Spies and their illegal, undemocratic 
revelations; they even mutilated and 
tried to withdraw an edilion of Sanity 
whith included the address of the RSG. 
And they blankly refused to consider any 
dletour. So a proup of the Committee of 
100 called for an unoflicial visit to the 
RSG. In the event some six or seven 
hundred persons went, with the banners 
of the Committee and the anarchists. The 
London Anarchist Group banner was 
used as a marker for the turning, and 
another anarchist banner led the diver- 
sion. Since that time Committee of 100 
hanners and anarchist hanners have con- 
tinued to associate on the marches. (The 
Committee of 100 has always, of course, 
Included anarchists.) 


The turning ta RSG 6 was marked also 
by CND. in the form of the secretary 
standing om a van calling through a 
microphone: “Not that way, marchers: 
there is no lunch down there.” 

In London on the Monday, many, flushed 
hy the triumph of Spies for Peaee, were 
ready to pive the police and CND another 
reminder that the state was not all- 
powerful. Some one suegested taking up 
the whole road, instead of the one traftic 
lane officighy permitted to the march. 
‘The operation, when it took plate, was 
marred from the propaganda point of 
view by various tactical errors. Vor 
instance, some erudite young anarchist 
introduced the peace pole used by non- 
violent demonstrators in Japan. This is 
a long rod carried horizontally by the 
first rank of a procession as fong as two 
people retain their grip on it, it obstruets 
the baton charges of the riot patice and 
completely prevents violence on the part 
of uny demonstrator. Spectators, unfor- 
tunately, were less well informed about 
Japanese customs, and assumed the pole 


was a4 weapon. Ho did not last long enough 
for its true purpose to become appa- 
rent, 


Other difficulties were caused by the 
“Waster anarehists.” One comrade 
marching behind her group's banner, 
which she had personally manufactured, 
called aut that she didu't think Loking 
arms was In the spirit of non-violence, 
and was snapped at by someone she did 
not know, ‘This is an anarchist group 
you're with now.” However, the anar- 
chists and their associates, two thousand 
strong, braved motor-cyclists on the pave: 
ment, horsemen with hatens, and a pair 
of buses obstructing the whole road, and 
emerged ole flyde Bark with their 
banners feehng they had wan. Votal 
casnalties were 7a demonstrators 
arrested, and one peliceman rau aver 
by a police bus. 


Subsequently there was, among the anar- 
chists, much changing of minds about 
this “battle.” One who had opposed tt 
at the time wrote a glowing account of 
it fov Freedom, taking the view that, 
however silly in concept, it had proved 
the dependence of governments on the 
aquiescence of subjects; * people in the 
street” were not as powerless as they 
were told. One of the must enthusiastic 
advocates at the time wrote to Peace 
News saying lie wax “shamed " of his 
part in it. 


But bigger changes of mind took place 
in the CND. 


First, they stopped being proud oF the 
number af diferent organisations an the 
march. Interviewed on television, the 
chairman made the  well-remembercd 
remark, “ Blow sup own the anarchists 
are not part of CNP.” Ever since: then 
CND have thought of theniselves as not 
just the oryzanisers but the propricters 
and (by some quirk of memory) orfpi 
nators of the Easter mareh, and of other 
organisations as intruders. 

Second, they deeided that they had not 
opposed tha Spies for Peaee after all 
Their Secretary wrote a mooth later to 
the Guardian, saying they “had wel- 
tamed the revelations. 

1967 was the last Aldermaston march. 
In 1984 CND organised a ancélay march 
on Trafalgar Square on Easter Manday. 
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Aldermaston inurehers, 1948, 


(Phota: Roger Mayne.) 


They proposed that no banners should be 
permitted except their own, but dropped 
that proposal follawing letters fram anar- 
chists to the press, They also asker polices 
permission ta oceupy the whole af 
Whitehall, and announced that they 
would do so in any case; permission was 
granted. 20,000 people marched, toelud- 
ing the anarchists, hvarythiiag was per- 
feclly peaceahle, 

By Master 1th Labour was to power, and 
CND's conildencve that they were bound 
hy thei election pledges had been 
praved hopelessty, ridicatously wreng. 
Their formar Chairman had apenly ade 
nitted, in a Spectator article, that he 
was disappointed by the Labour govern: 
ment, for which he had worked so hard 
tu mabilise the Nib movement. it was 
widely remarked in the responsible 
nalional press that if CND dit not arga- 
tiso a march, “extremista”” would. Tn 
the event CND did arganise the march. 


It inay turn aut to lave been a goad 
raarch for the anarchists; thelr cantin- 
Tent had grown so large it was impessible 
for the press ia tinore it, and there sas 
ample distribution of anarchist dtera- 
ture. Bat undouhted!y it could fave been 
helter, 


The cammon sense of anarchists (or 
more accurately, af those who congre- 
rate at the anarchist bannerad seems ta 
have deteriorated this year. Sutniag 
across tha rond started on the first day, 
obstructing local milk lorries ou canatyy 
roads, And after the march there were 
people with wnarechist banners scroaming 
Ma pahee curden, te he allowed titarath 
to Downing Street aad the Prime Mint 
sier, What da anarchists want with the 
Prime Minister? 

On Sunday of fhe march anarchists set 
off first, and GND marshals took a shert 
eat fran: the scheduled raute fa regain 
the frunt. About 180 anarchisls were 
nitending to sit dawn antside Ruislip 
USAF base, bat they were xeluud asi 
hustled past by soma 250 police. The 
Times reported Unit the palice had beer 


continued on page 10 — 4 
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EDITORIALS 


Warning from South Africa 


Contact, the South African liberal 
paper, published in its April issue a 
grave warning. Under an anendment 
fo the South Afriean Official Secrets 


Act, 


* ),.any person who has in his 
possession or under his control any 
sketch, plan, model, article, note, 
document or information which re- 
Jates to munitions of war or any 
military or police matter, and who 
publishes it or directly or indirectly 
communicates it to any person in 
any manner or for any purpose pre- 
judicial to the safety or interests of 
the Republic, shall be guilty of an 
affence.”” 


The penalty envisaged is up to seven 
years’ prison, or a fine, or both. 

Given the restrictions on political free- 
dom and the wide powers of the politi- 
cal police in South Africa, this amend- 
ment seems bound to make still more 
difficult the exercise of political rights 


by those who are opposed to the govern- 
ment. Any description of harrassment, 
brutality or illegal behaviour by the 
police could be suppressed and pun- 
ished on the grounds that it was “ pre- 
judicial «to =6the «interests of — the 
Republic.” Contact points out that it 
was the disclosure of what was being 
done to people under the 90-day deten- 
tion Jaw which contributed to the 
suspension of that law: with the new 


amendment, the 90-day law cod be 
reintroduced, and people could be 
detained and = tortured in complete 
secrecy. 


The prospect opens up of South Africa 
having its political undesirables simply 
vanish, in the classic totalitarian style. 
It hardly requires much foresight to 
recognise that this condition will drive 
the opposition further underground, and 
make it more likely to adopt the violent 
means of resistance which are the tra- 
ditional answer to secrecy and oppres- 
sion. 


Southern Rhodesia 


The result of the elections in Southern 
Rhodesia, which gave Mr. Smith’s 
Rhodesia Front the two-thirds majority 
he requires in order to amend the con- 
stitution, is a remarkable display of a 
people's determination to carry through 
a policy which seems likely to bring 
about disastrous consequences. 

The election was on Friday, and only on 
Monday two reports were published by 
the Association of Rhodesian Industries 
and the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of Rhodesia, which warned of the 
damage which would be done to the 
Rhodesian economy if Mr Wilson car- 
ried out his threat to impose sanctions 
after a unilateral declaration of inde- 
pendence, Among the consequences, 
they said, would be exclusion from the 
sterling bloc, disruption of financial and 
credit machinery in Rhodesia and be- 
tween Rhodesia and the rest of the 
world, and the loss of investment 
sources. 

On Thursday India brake off diplomatic 


VIETNAM: news 


relations with Rhodesia. Neither this 
nor the industrialists’ warning appear 
to have had any effect on the course of 
the election; and despite Mr Smith’s 
statement that the election was not 
about a unilateral declaration as an im- 
mediate issue, he made it clear that he 
did not rule out such a declaration in 
the future. 


After such a clear refusal to be cowed 
by Mr Wilson’s warning, it is evident 
that Wilson will quite possibly be forced 
into the position of imposing sanctions 
or of having his warning exposed as 
bluff. In this case, it would be as well 
for the British government to prepare 
now for a campaign of education to 
meet the arguments against sanctions 
which will doubtless he put forward by 
the right wing in this country as well 
as in Rhodesia. With all African opinion 
in Rhodesia effectively silenced, it is 
Britain's respansibility to make the case 
for the African majority. We should 
start now, before the crisis is upon us. 


throughout the world 


Sweden; As a protest against the war 
in Vietnam the Swedish CND will 
organise a public fast for two days 
during Whitsun. Freden, the journal of 
the Swedish peace movement, reports 
that at Jeast 200 people are expected 
fo take part. After the fast, there will 
be a short march and a mass mecting. 
Britain: A broad-based British Council 
for Peace in Vietnam has heen estah- 
lished. Its chairman, Fenner Brockway, 
RAYS: 


“The purpose of the Council is not 
to apportion hlame but to bring 
peace. It proposes to contribute can- 
structively to the realisation of a cease- 
fire and negotiations for a peaceful 
settlement, The Council is already 
receiving wide endorsement from 
within the Church, the universities, 
the Lahour movement, Liberals, 
youth, women's organisations and 
peace societies. 

“Distinguished persons in all walks of 

life have hecame sponsors. 

“Support can be given in 

directions : 

1, By the formation of similarly 
hroad-based Committees for Peace 
in Vietnam in all tocalities, 

2, By collecting signatures fo @ 
national petition which will be 


three 


presented to Parliament at the end 
of June, 


3. By donations.” 


The provisional secretary of the Coun- 
cHois Mrs Barbara Haq, 374 Grays Inn 
Road, London W.C.1. TER 1678. 
An all-city Vietnam Committee was 
formed last week in Leeds, the Daily 
Worker reported on May 5. Students 
from Lecds University staged a week- 
long vigil outside the central library. 
A Peace in Vietnan’ Committee was 
launched in Hampstead, North London, 
on April 30 at a packed meeting in the 
Town Hall. This has the support of 
numerous organisations in the area. 
The Labour Committee of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament on May 8 
issued a press statement containing the 
text of a letter they had sent to the 
Prime Minister voicing “ the widespread 
concern within the Labour Party and 
among Labour Party supporters about 
the drift of the Labour government’s 
foreign and defence policy, and 
especially over its failure to slissociate 
itself from American action in Viet- 
nam.” The letter says : 
“Britain cannot make any effective 
contribution to the settlement of that 
vonflict - or indeed retain the respect 
of the uncommitted world - unless it 


that an all-white Alabama jury would 
convict Collie LeRoy Wilkins Jr of the 
murder of Mrs Viola Liuzzo, the civil 
rights worker shot during the Selma- 
Montgomery march, and Wilkins was 
not convicted. 


However, it did come as a surprise that 
the vote was 10-2 in favour of convie- 
tion (a unanimous vote would have been 
needed to convict Wilkins); some re- 
ports have suggested that Wilkins’ 
worst enemy was his Klan lawyer, Im- 
perial Klonse! Matt Murphy. Murphy’s 
ranting in the courtroom (the Daily 
Mail has quoted him as calling the civil 
rights marchers ‘ homosexuals, whores, 
Communists, Jews and perverts”) in- 
cluded repeated attacks on the character 
of Mrs Liuzzo, The New York Times 


sign that the Ku h 
much longer be able to get away WY 
murder, But it is still quite horrifyt 
that the Klan exists, and that it eam 
carry on its brutal and criminal ear 
paign of terror. And it is still astonish 
in that the United States governmet 
can find it so easy to intervene in As® 
or the Caribbean, that it can part 
troops all over the world and deny 
own citizens the right to travel abro 
(e.g. to Cuba), and yet it appears 
be so very powerless when it comes 
justice in the states of the South. 
ree World reaches out to Vietnal 
but Alabama or Mississippi seem to & 
lost on the way. 
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The revelation that the latest seller 
of secrets used to be a blackshirt before 
the war must throw a spanner into the 
works for those who think that “ com- 
munist” or “left-winger” or “ pacifist” 
equals “spy” and leave it at that. 
Equally disturbing is the news that 
Rossard’s vulnerability was not homo- 
sexuality but debt, arising out of hire 
purchase and mortgage payments, 


A statistician could tell us that as more 
spies are uncovered, their backgrounds, 
problems and weaknesses will probably 
cover more or less the whole field of 
human activity. No longer will it be 
possible to single out groups of people 
for special vetting as security risks, as 
they suggested after the Vassall case. 
I even saw in one paper this week 
something about ‘the man who took 
long lunch hours” - which is the desire, 
if not the achievement, of a good many 
people I know, none of whom I think 
are spies. 


In fact, people in this country seem This 


rather to take spies in their stride. 
There’s some talk of plugging Joop- 
holes, a bit of derisory comment about 
bolting horses and stable doors, and 
then we forget about it all. All of us, 
that is, except for the unlucky ones 
sweating out their 21 or 42 years, and 


security people. They carry on, opening from a number of countries 


letters from schoolboys to King Street, 
doing detailed investigations on how 
many copies of the Daily Worker were 
sold in Lower Sludgecombe last year, 
listening in on our phone eaus. 

The new pamphlet on mail interception 
and telephone tapping issued by the 
Hampstead Committee of 100 and Hous- 
mans Bookshop goes into considerable 
detail about the amount of interception 


used, and the kind of people whose Ie 
ters are opened and phones tapped. 

you read Peace News, I would BY 
you're more likely than the average ma 
to have had this happen to you, and the 
pamphlet lists a number of organisatiom 
whose active members are likely to 

under surveillance, F { 
In practice, most CND or Committeé i 
100 activities are planned openly, 4? 
you don’t need particularly to wort} 
ahout who's listening in. I find F 
more objectionable the thought that som 
publie servant has an intimate knowle 

of the non-political side of my life. 
it is obviously quite wrong that phone 
tapping and letter-opening should . 
habitually practised by the authorities 
with only very shadowy apologies hr 
control of these pursuits. I hope heen 
pamphlet gets the very wide circulate: 
it deserves; copies are available no 
from Housmans, price only one shillink 

» * 


* 
I see that Senator Fulbright has called Ro 


on West Germany to improve her role 
tions with Eastern Europe. Pointing ou 
that Communism has changed “orn 
mously,” ceasing to be the “ monolil! 
it seemed to be 15 years ago,” he 4 
quoted in Tuesday's Evening Standir 
as “calling for new bridges betwet) 
Hast and West.” I hope it's not belt 
too cynical to suggest that he nuhy 
refer his idea to those people in p 
Pentagon who are busy blowing 
bridges in North Vietnam. 

year’s conference of the Medi 
Association for the Prevention of iy 
will be held in Cambridge from J! 


which goes on in Britain, the methods [fants. - 


Clearly and publicly dissociates itself 

from American policy. Failure to do 

so may well have contributed to the 

further breach of the United Nations 

Charter involved in American aggres- 

sion against the Dominican Republic.” 
It also reminds the government that 
when Lahour was elected to office it 
was committed to abandon British 
nuclear weapons and says that the 
reversal of this poliey is a mujor dis- 
appointment to many inside and outside 
the Labour Party. 


On May 5 the International Confedera- 
tion for Disarmament and Peace issued 
a call for immediate action over Viet- 
nam. Their proposal includes the follow- 
ing three points : 


1. Call on the United States of 
America to stop the bombing of 
North Vietnam now. 

2. Call on all belligerents for an 
immediate cease-fire, either by 
common agreement or by unilateral 
action. 

3. Call for immediate negotiations 
among all parties concerned, 
specifically the US and the South 
Vietnam National Frant — for 
Liberation. 


J 
| 


mucny 


b 


—— 


9 to 11. The subjects to be discuss | I 
include psychiatric aspects of nucle 4 1889 
war preparation; population proble! a 
migration and immigration; and in, mates 
national medical co-operation. Spears dnd 
are _ be 
pected to take part, including Dr pre intion, 
Chisholm from Canada and Dr Jero! © out | 
Frank from the USA. fhe | Like 5 
The MAPW conferences have IN jing | the COs 
past provided some very interest, they ae 
material for a wider public than vs? allow, a 
strictly medical, Further informally, Mata ng 
about this year's conference can ag Va ~ 
obtained from Mrs Barbara Kdwi enced 
Downside, Park Prewett, Basingst? Agure “; 
‘Oday. L 
The ICDP appeals to representativ{ Fae Rc 
individuals and community leader? st) face t 
endorse these proposals and init’ won the 
action in support of them. tg hour 
America: An Inter-University. ca Dore ! 
mittee for a Public Wearing on Vieltiay tained 
has been formed, and this Satur’ at Koma w 
about 500 professors are due to nell at anu? 
Professor George Kahin of » COV ne t fact f 
University debate with Mr MeGer oat sah 
Bundy, the president's special ass! ae 1g 
on national security affairs. PS not 
met | yg POs UF 
In South Vietnam a newly-fol ign Hleradie 
Roman Catholic political organl6l of ine, 1957 
on May 9 denounced the governmely oo gat rei 
Premier Phan tluy Quat as being 50° pe be ments 
communism, the New York ‘Time ign ass hit 
ported on May 10. The organise) iy "hens 
adopted a resolution calling ioe t" lal 
vading and holding” North Vict oye | Aegis al 
“deliver our compatriots from the 7 | He tY 101 
of communist dictatorship.” if gist Musi 
. Ie 
North Vietnam is evacuating some of fl ing” ag 
government offices from Hanoi [oly aby 4 def tat 
of American bombing attacks, 28 P™ {hl} any Talite 
a programme to decentralls® op} top cee 
machinery of Ho Chi Minh’s Bysshe ip arsed, 
ment, The Guardian reported ii aq, tem 
Tucsday. rh 
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NON-CITI 


ZENS 


OF 1965 


=. 1889 the Charity Organisation Society, 


have functions were to " organise 
Mata” and repress mendicily,”  esti- 
ange, that there were 50,000 vagrants 
mil); Neggars in’ a population of 33 
ing Wn. None,” they added, “ are slecp- 
© Out iu the Metropolis.” 

thee our own National Assistance Board, 
the OS tended to minimise a problem 
Mio Were not competent to tackle. Rven 
hate 8 for 50,000 as a conservative esti- 
of @? it seems certain that the number 
re, tetants and social cast-outs has in- 
fire: Semi-oflicial estimates put the 
of at between 80,000 and 100,000 
tos: But this is only the still centre 
the pool. 

tee that profound euphemism, culled 
with the National Assistance Act, "man 
th pat a suttled way of life,” applies 
Dorary Newlyanarried Jabourer on tem- 
ding? tramp for work, the self-con- 
} % wayfarer, the ex-prisoner and the 
aney, the total amount “on tramp” 
of ¢ Y given time depends on a number 
ACtors, 

here 
dpy 
lok, 


Ly an i 
tha Yo? Rent Act); above all there is 
Me, feinforcement of the antipathetic 


Pogtents in a man’s life which precis- 
en) hit to accept the more manageable 
Soe tS OF nomadisin. 

en ala at state level demands some 
He ton of the person to be helped. 
lng WISt be he 


fag Wites has been confused, dangerous 


tone coerally irrelevant, becoming most 


D Mpts to define the “perennial 


H ar “philosopher varrant’”’ as 


distinct from others on the road. 


Unfortunately, the publication of tho 
first modern estimate of “ philosophic ” 
or “professional” vayrancy - by Philip 
O'Connor in 1963 - has not clarified the 
Picture. According to Jeremy Sandford, 
“the book can be read either a3 a 
reasoned investigation into the mind of 
ao ovagrant or, with more patronage, as 
the strange but revealed outpourings of 
one who has been through that world 
and eseaped,” These alternatives seem 
far too clear-cut to me. 

When he is exposing his fellow vagrants 
and himself to serutiay, O'Connor is at 
his most enlizhtened and profound, But 
when he altempts to be esoterie and 
“knowing” in a civilised sense, his 
vagaries become housebound. By stradd- 
ling two concepts at once, he splits him- 
self neatly down the centre. 1H he were 
lo reorganise the hook (preferably at 
the roadside) it might become a classic. 
Untit then, works such as Jim Phelan's 
We Follow the Roads and W, 8, Davies’ 
Autobiography of a Supertramp will be 


more representative of the nomadic 
mind. 
My own short tramping experience 


brought me to a state of hovering atfec- 
tion for the world that 1 have not en- 
couTuvred since, As it was literally 
beyond description, | will not try to des- 
cribe ait. Yet, like O’Connor, I left the 
road afler a yery short time. Both of us 
seem to accept the tramping ethos but 
reject its actuality, 

On the other hand, mast of the reniantic 
neophytes f have come across sre far 
from being ascetic. Some ride modern 
bicycles, others draw their pensions 
(allhough Mark, a Bristolian, said that 
he would rather die than draw a benefit). 
George, nearly 160, has a hank account 
of £500. Condiments, needles and thread, 
soup and scissors, are the hajhnarks af 
competence. 


Tage Servant, once the king of the 

fagabonds. Tle was a servant in 
Wivex, one of the biggest restaur- 
ants in Copenhagen from 1082 to 
1936. Phen he had quile enough of 
seeing other people drinking ... Te 
his stick he has botnd a bottle, 
“The Water-Dop ") a mixture of 
hatf water and half! methylated 
spirit, 


The tramping cade, chalked on walls or 
made with broken twigs, tells the way- 
farer where to pet anything from a cup 
of tea to a three-course meal and hed. 
Pew pass the opportunity by, This sign 
langaee does nol midicate a desire to 
keep usefub secrets from: outsiders, More 
likely itis because the tramp’s languave 
is silence, or the deep speech of move- 
ment along a familiar path, and this is a 
language few oof us care to fearn ar 
understand. 


While this is to be regretted, what is to 
be deplored is that few af us eare eather 
to dearn of (he appalling plight and over- 
whebning needs of the other non-citizens 
in Britain today - the “social niistits.” 
Vheir problems ure so peneral as ta be 
nondescript. 

Myr Neill, for instanee, is a “social mis- 
ii.’ 2 knew him only briety when Twas 
a civil servant. He would buy surgical 
spirtt from oa chemist, if possible, or, 
failing that, take methylated spirits fram 
country garages and farm yards, drink 
itin a field and sleep it out concertinaca 
under a filthy ex-army prenteoat. 

He now appears to be in the later stapes 
of delirium tremens, and ns orbit of 
wandering has devreased as he has vrown 
older, He has been thrown out of volun 
tary and statutory hospitals alike, and 
when permeated with meths is, like many 
meths drinkers, incoherent and almost 
completely incapacitated. 


Mr Grant was a married man with a 
large family. Two years apo, however, 
his wife took out a separation order 
against him and ordered him to leave 
her house. The only place he knew of to 
spend a night wag the local National 
Assistance Board Reception Centre. 


On entering the centre he was put 
through the voutine: his insurance evard 
Was taken as security; he was asked to 
strip so that his shirt could be examined 
far lice; he was told to attend an inter- 
view with the warden, then shown to the 
“casual” wing where he slept on a 
mattress on the floor, If the reception 
centre staff had stuck strictly to the 
rules they could have put Mr Grant 
through mueh more: stood in the bath- 
room while he serubbed himself or 
searched his clothing for money. 


In the morning he was given a plate af 
platn porridge and two shices of bread, 
then tohd to clear out the bins as his 
compulsory © duty.” On receiving his 
eards from the office he was asked to 
stale his destination for the following 
night. Me replied (hat he was gompy back 
info the city to be interviewed for a job 
ut a night bakery. ‘This he did and was 
accepted for the job. 

Unfortunately, he did not then have an- 
other adress and so applied to the recep- 
tron centre again, the following day, Ile 
was told that no tlaytume accommodation 
was available, except for reyulars - the 
“rohabilitatees ” who Hve in a separate 
block in the centre, 

Ne returned to his Job at the bakery 
and lasted out for a few nights, ° skip- 
periay ona park bench during the day. 
On the fourth night, he fell asleep at his 
machine and was dismissed, Ie then 
turned to the road and tramped ont of 
the area. 

These two cxamples alone point to the 
wide variely of conditions and problems 
cloaked by the term ‘“soeial mistit.” In 
Mr Grant's case if is obvious that it was 
the reception centre’s refusal to help 
Which enconraged him to "wander 
abroad.” While the staf! were sympa- 
thetic, they had neither the social work 
training, which would have encouraged 
them to refer him to another aganey, 
nor the means to deal with his simple 
problem at thelt own centre. 

Men and women are nominally aceeptod 
into homes and institutions tnder tour 
mam headings: the voluntary hostels, 
ludtging houses, the statutory hostels 
(which cover both recention centres and 
reestablighment centres) and the 
“jungles,” communities of thea ane 
zens’ own making, 

It is not inappropriate ta class the 
“Jungles” as “hames." For uotil 
teeenly thesoa were the only shellers 
where the extreme social deviant wag 
completely accepted. Qne vagrant put it 
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that “they arc the only jee where 3 
man ocan dearn the trath about hint 
sell” 

Aithouph f baye never slept with other 
varraits ina “jungle” (hosteds are gene 
rally knowa as “ spikes’), J know of a 
pumiber, ranging: from. dereliet cottages 
in the shadow of Snewdan, and a shawk 
in a wellknown heauly spat, to niches 
beneath railway bridges anid oan aban 
daned Workt Wae Loaumbulance af Joho 
QO’Graats. 

Probably the most mythical of all vagrant 
hannts are the huinb sites, which have 
received coverave by Bernard Kops ina 
YV musical, by (he Guardian, and by the 
hCC in a reeeut $000 word report on 
“rnintits.” 

Since 1910, men returning ftom a war, 
Which damavert hem atroctously in ray 
und nund have gathered an the bamb 
sites, tending their pitiful fires, just as 
their happily inteprated fcllows have 
assembled on the beaches to bask in the 
sun. 


Vhe common lodging houses seem to be 
proliferating. Bhey offer acconumedation 
not only to wayfarers drawing benetit, 
but also te fully-paid labourers on publie 
works and others in oa similar postition. 
They are estimated to eater for 12,600 
people in London alone. 

While recent legislation demands that ali 
covnmon lodging houses should be 
registered with the local authority and 
open to inspection, this is no guarentes 
that a man wll not be swiftly demora- 
lised by the lack of contact with other 
persons not similarly demoralised, the 
mpiigement of impersonal regulations 
and the lack of basic security that comes 
from renting accommodation. 

} sce no reason why Jocal public health 
committees in the large towns should not 
each appoint an inspector of lodging 
houses who js also a social worker ana 
Whose first task is ta stay, inconnito, at 
each of the houses in his area, By such 
visits he wold undoubtedly mect many 
individuals who could benefit: (rom trans: 
forcing to a hostel immediately, without 
the intermediate tragedies of natice to 
quit and walking the streets - in which 
time they might submerge from view. 
The voluntary hostels sean to have 
grown from the William Booth “ saiva- 
tion” moult rather (han the casual wards 
instituted under the 1834 Poor Law, This 
13 not necessarily a recommendation, 
While the Salvation Army (and the 
Church Atmy) employ most moder 
soeiad work techniques and make use of 
statutory facilities, (he care they give 
depends on the personalities of their 
ficld workers. T may be doting the Salva- 
tlan Army an injustice by suyine this, 
but my impression is that their hierarchy 
militates Jor inadequacy at times rather 
than against it, Sacial work ahould be 
seared to its own deatraction, to the the 
when both lady bountifuls and lord 
moral<dutituls lie dewa with the Doda. 
A hierarchy ot soctal work funetiaas 
would seem ta obscure this ultimate pur: 
pose, especially in the case of workers 
whose allegiance 3s primarily to the 
structure rather than the individual. 

A mmuber af the voluntary hostels have 
recognised this danger, especially those 
sponsored by Catholic societies which 
often take their pattern from American 
connmunity houses. On Palm Sunday last 
yeas, one of the Catholic vrauups - the 
Simon Community frust - launched the 
Novional “Mission to the Misht” fram 
Trafalgar Square. (it was vot the first 
avccasion of its kind. A sobering thought 
ia that 77 years ago, in Trafalgar Square, 


continued on page & 


—- 


report, “Muaveltlzess U4", ta 
published by the Simas Coamypyilty 
Yrust, with the cooperation of tha 
Christian Action “ Roneless in tiritsin 
Brand at fe, Ga Vt ¢an be obtained fam 
2 Amen Court hed | 

The Simona Commonly Homes aud thelr 
companion groups weleeie snatches, 
yoluntesr helpers, and frinnds. Address 
Simon's Cottage, 2 Werthgate Plies, 
Cunterbury, Heat, ; 

“ Varrancy,” by Philip O'Connor, ta pob- 
lished ty Peasguin, bi the ° Beltain ine 
the Biztios " gerles, at fu. fl. 


NB: The 
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William Worthy 


INDONESIA: sukarno’s celebration 


Foote aeden css aca a 


Deawarra, INDONESIA: In the middle of 
Dasawarsa (the Indonesian word for the 
tenth anniversary celebration of the first 
Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung, held 
here from April 17 to 24) the Djakarta 
Daily Mail said editorially : 
“If the imperialists do not cease their 
practices in the African and Asian con- 
finents, a brand new East-West 
strugele will be the result. The 
struggle of the coloured peoples 
against the whites.” 
Simultaneously, from Honolulu, came 
news of the MeNaimara-Taylor-Bundy 
talks and the decision to escalate further 
the US commitment in Vietnam. The war 
crisis there, and its approaching moment 
of truth, helped create the background 
mood and selling for the three principal 
days ol {he week-long conimemoration 
programme. 
Just before the 37 Afro-Asian delega- 
tions began to arrive, US Indonesian 
relations dropped a few more notches. 
Ellsworth Bunker, special emissary of 
President Jolinson, spent a futile week- 
and-a-half here in high-level talks. When 
he left, he was officially asked by Indo- 
nesia to take back home with him the 
several hundred members of the Peace 
Corps which, as recently as two years 
avo, had influential defenders in and out 
of the government. 
During Dasawarsa, references to the US 
bere no resemblance to the several 
favourable references at the 1955 con- 
ference, When Sukarno opened the 
Bandung mecting ten years ago, this 
reporter heard him recall that exactly 
180 years before, on the same date in 
April, Paul Revere rode at midnight 
through the New Ingland countryside at 
the start of “the first successful anti- 
colonial war in history.” Sukarno’s pro- 
nouncements now make clear that Indo- 
nesia’s concept of “confrontation” 
applies above all to US foreign policies 
and not just to the policies of Britain 
and other European colonial powers, 
The words of Norodom Sihanouk were 
not quite so hard. But the Cambodian 
prince also appears to have undergone 
a quatitative political change in his 
public utterances. Last December, when 
I interviewed him at the Royal Palace 
in Phnom-Penh, he spoke of the “ free 
world” in the same matter-of-fact way 
in which Americans do. But, here in 
Djakarta, when he followed President 
Sukarno to the microphone, he spoke 
sarcastically of “the so-called free 
world ” which, he said, “claims to endow 
its clients with ‘real’ liberty and 
‘genuine’ democracy: claims which 
merely serve to promote the dark 
designs of the capitalist and imperialist 
powers.” 
The Cambodian leader went further than 
he ever has gone along the path of Pan- 
Asianism when he declared: 
“Cambodia for its part would like 
brother-countries to realise at long last 
that net only our survival but theirs, 
ond tha: of the whole of this Asia of 
ours, will only be assured when we all 
agree to do away with that ideological 
barrier erected by the imperialists and 
neo-colonialists to keep us apart." 
He referred to Premier Pham Van Dong 
of Communist North Vietnam as ‘my 
friend and brother, * 
Dasawarsa was a celebration, not a con- 
ference, Speechmaking was limited to 
three sessions, including the ceremony 
where the cornerstone was laid fer the 
building that will house the projected 
August 1066 Conference of New Emerg- 
ing Forces (CONEFO). But the tone and 
general contents of the major speeches 
were prohably agreed upon when Siha- 
nouk, Sukarno and Chou Fn-lai of China 
met for several hours at Bogor Palace on 
the day before Dasawarsa began. 
As host to the hundreds of delegates and 
specially invited Buests Sukarno 
delivered 4 one-hour keynote speech. So 
strong were his attacks on the West that 
the forcign minister of Thailand, Thanat 
Khoman, packed his bags and went home 
the next day. For the first time, accord- 
ings to my informants here, Sukarno 
referred publicly to “the American im- 
perialists ” and te “American aggres- 


* On May 3 Norodom Sihanouk an- 
nounced his intention to break off diplo- 
matic relations between Cambodia and 
the USA - Ed. 


sion 
sians 


in Vietnam.” Many other Tndone- 
have long used these terms; 


Sukarno, who usually seeks to build a 
broad national consensus before articu- 


lating oa 


new line, has hitherto 


refrained, 

A few quotes from his speech, delivered 
in flawless, idiomatic English, will indi- 
cate the policy positions which he now 


believes 


the Indonesian people as a 


whole agree with and will support: 


fl 


“If the American imperialists with- 
draw from South Korea and South 
Vietnam, the Korean and Vietnamese 
people will certainly be able to re- 
unify their countries peacefully.” 


." Confrontation is not an Indonesian 


monopoly. Fyery nation that genuinely 
wants to cast aside the yoke of the 
old world and to build a new world... 
must wage confrontation. Yes, indeed, 
we agree with co-existence, but what 
we mean is co-existence between co- 
fighters for independence, democracy, 
peace, regardless of ideology, nation- 
ality or religion, not co-existence 
between a parasite and the tree whose 
sap it sucks.” 


.“ Let us, on this 100th anniversary of 


Lineoln’s death, express our must 
heartfelt sympathy with the struggle 
of the Negro people in the USA. The 
murder of Malcolm X, the Moslem 
leader, led to a tide of fury every- 
where, and the demonstrations in 
Selma, Alabama, have won the admira- 
tion of the whole world, In my August 
17 speech two years ago (“The 
Resounding Echo of the Indonesian 
Revolution”) I said, without the 
slightest hesitation: ‘The Negroes in 
America are now in a process of revo- 
lution.’ As is the case with all revolu- 
tions, their revolution too will defi- 
nitely be victorious in the end.” 


. “The imperialists always give the most 


ridiculous of ‘reasons,’ If we say that 
America must withdraw from Vietnam, 
they vive as their ‘reason’ that ‘if 
we leave, the Chinese will occupy Viet- 
nam.’ But it is clear to all that it is 
America that is now occupying Saigon, 
whereas China does not oecupy any 
foreign territory. Why, even part of 
ae territory, Tuiwan, is ovccu- 
pied!” 


. Let us build anti-imperialist econo: 


nies, genuinely national economies, 
economies that stand on their own feet, 
mutually assisting each other, and not 
relying upon the so-called aid of the 
imperialists. Such a stand is perhaps 
hundreds of times more difficult than 
relying on imperialist ‘aid.’ But it is 
precisely because relying on others fs 


the easy way that it is not the solu- 
tion.” 


." Phe only time the alom bomb has 
heen used, it was used against an 
Asian nation, We ask ourselves today: 
would the vicious bombing raids now 
being perpetrated against the Vietna- 
inese people, 20 years alter the end of 
the Second World War, ever be 
launched if the nation being attacked 
were not of Asia, or Africa or Latin 
America?” 

Near the end of his speech Sukarno 
added two of his most significant com- 
ments; at least, the second point had 
never heen spoken by him before. “We 
have learnt from our own experience 
that there can be no world peace as long 
as imperialism still exists,” and “We 
must crush, crush imperialism, and only 
armed force can be the answer.” 

The North Vietnamese premier spoke 
almost as long as Sukarno did, discuss- 
ing in detail US military activities in 
Vietnam. Pham Van Dong’s speech 
reflected the hardening of positions on 
any peace talks that has occurred both 
in Hanoi and in the South Vietnam 
National Liberation Front since last 
autumn. The support that the tough new 
line won among the Dasawarsa delega- 

tions indicated that the truce proposal 
recently put forward by Yugoslavia and 

17 other non-aligned countries has no 
future, 

Three days after his platform specch, 
Pham Van Dong addressed part of the 
two fully armed battalions of Indonesian 
young men and women - 5,000 in all - 
who have volunteered to fight in Vict- 
nam when and if the National Liberation 
Front issues a worldwide appeal. As ] 
stood watching the youths assembled in 
the street outside the North Vietnamese 
Embassy, I realised that the serious but 
light atmosphere of the occasion was in 
grim contrast to the mood that will pre- 
vail on the inevitable day when news 
arrives from Vietnam of the first Indo- 
nesian fatality. The government would 
immediately be under heavy popular 
pressure toa sever diplomafie relations 
with Washington. The saine reaction is 
predictable elsewhere, when volunteers 
of other nations become casualties in the 
war. 

On arrival here for Dasawarsa - his first 
visit in exactly ten years - Chou En-lai 
made a few remarks at the usual] airport 
ceremonics. Otherwise he has not spoken 
publicly. But he has been so deeply en- 
gaged in private conversations that not 
even an important Indonesian cabinet 
minister has been able to see him. Presi- 
dent Sukarno arranged and sat in on the 
informal talks between Chou and the 
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in Vietnam seems less and less HPSS, 
remain “limited.” The North Vip 
mese Premier alluded to this in Me <oce 
lie remarks when he told the au@e | 
of many nationalities: "I'm S07 pe 
lulked too long. It’s the faull O' ms 
Americans. ff only they would Jeav€ » 
country, Pd not have sa much te 54 
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President Sukarno and Chou En-lal 
during Dasawarsa. (UPI radi “H 
photo.) distor! 
personal representative of Japan's prim he'Pons, 
minister - talks avowedly aimed at oF Me Afro 
ploring the possibility of diplomatic rene Tndor 
tions between Tokyo and Peking, Ae he ssina 
Japanese news ageney, Kyodo, indica 1! pave ren 
that the meeting was “ very fruithte . defini 
Other backstage talks - bilateral, mu! At June 
lateral - have been continuing all wee* ita Ashi 
Because the fate of Indochina wae aryjcnen 
prime concern of all the delegations: ©, Wont h 
presence of Prince Souphanavong 2) Cig h 
personal guest of President Sukal, va 
assumed added meaning, Souphanov’ 5 They RO 
is the Laotian vice prime minister 4 at the | 
chairman of the Neo Lao Haksat Partly. “Ommen 
Coming events (the Second A-A ae Afro.agi, 
ference in Algiers on June 29) cast ait Alpiers | 
shadow (Dasawarsa) before them. 10 (4 | Miojay i1 
ceremonies here the revolutionary ay | Fation'to 
forces have set the tone and dircctiOh', | Mipeor. x 
Algiers, which will now, in (urn, 7. layin " 
prelude to CONEFO in 1966. ‘The (| yy 
memoration of Bandung revealed s0 & Me lorrj 
clusively that the Bandung Spirit "on | of ber 
non-white spirit that the Soviet UP {0} dy, 0Uth 
almost certainly will not be invil@? gt) god Ay 
participate at ‘Algiers. By coming ton} gill fri 
recently in open support of the Sale 2, G; 
government and US policy in Viel® yf} wg) f 
Malaysia has damaged its chances of n ste 
being admitted to the A-A comity Ment | 
nations. 5elt branch, 
In two months many things can hares the wl 
on the way to Algiers. The auguries ae forthog 
that whatever transpires, whethe? Pir.| been a, 
dictable or unexpected, will be unfaV" ok) Oxpoct 
uble to the US and the West. This Wige Fries 
at the two presidential palace*, can b . Mdioy t 
lenzthy, repeated secret talks bead They 
Indonesia, North Vietnam, Chin, cow Indien 
Cambodia would appear to be the alt Boing 8 
frontation " counterpart of the Hone: jt Paice ©? 
talks. Presumably the nations ing) Sop, pr 
directly involved have been coordiné | ‘\y Xam 
"| 
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Nigel Harris 


CHINA: 


Mao and the Chinese Revolution, by 
Jerome Ch’én. (Oxford University 
Press, 42s.) 


The Inside Story of Communist China, 
Bey tlentine Chu. (Allen and Unwin, 


The Communism of Mao ‘Tse-tung, by 
Arthur A. Cohen. (University of 
Chicago Press, 37s. 6d.) 


The study of modern China is still rather 
‘ Wlow, partly because there are so few 

work on the country, partly because of 
me ‘difficulties of making contact from 
wae Outside and the immense limitations 
cll upon those who visit (except for 
ell-kKnown sympathisers), partly because 
D few speak ar read Chinese well, and 
Partly because the subject, as an inten- 
shi, One, is still so new - good scholar- 
i demands that many have already 
“Orked in the field before, and have 
tevided the guide-lines, the checks, and 
Ae additional information that make for 
liability, 


flu result, investigators are forced into 
mre’ on the differently but equally 
Dyn tble sources of official Chinese 
3 Mications, the fragmentary impres- 

Ms of brief visitors, and the legends 
Woe offered by refugees arriving in 


‘hou En-lal 
IPE ora 


“ 
piiad it not been for a shot fun, several 


ls, and the plotters behind those 
th, Ons, Maleolm X would have attended 

* Afra-Asian Islamic Conference here 
sgqauonesia just two weeks after his 
hay nation on February 21. He might 
he q Temained here for Dasawarsa and 
on vefinitely would have been in Algiers 

rune 29 for the opening of the second 
Conference”, This is the 
Anjaqreit made at the beginning of an 

one..bY Lionel Morrison and William 
ey YY Which appeared in the Indon- 


apan's prim’ 
imed at 
lomatie 
Peking, Th 
lo, indicat 
ry fruile, 
teral, mult 
2 all week 

hina wate 
egations; , 
jovong an 


nt Suki ‘Qn Herald on April 28. 

hano , ' 
niaiste® at tf 80 on to propose to the delegations 
csat Par Com he Dasawarsa (the 10th anniversary 
) AA. GOe ‘Aemoration of the first Bandung 
9) cast ther Al jo Asian Conference) and at the 
them. In tM Oiy.c® Conference an immediate, un- 


Batign’, iMternationally-supported investi- 
directio aspartt to inquire into all the unexplained 
turn, Py Vit 
6. The OF 
saled 30 0% 
Spirit rion 


tionary fot 
A 


Mp : 
Moy Orrison, an African journalist and 


pir in of cet of the Pan Africanist Congress 
oviet ad Sureqneh Africa, and Mr Worthy, a col- 
Q invite ut Sona American journalist and a per- 
con gai” State. friend of the late Malcotm X, 


in vietnam 
chances af 
, com 


The finger of world suspicion points 
moassible direct or indirect involve- 
brane by police agencies and other 
The Nches of officialdom, Thus, to expect 
fare h vole truth to be revealed at the 
hep coming trials of those who have 

wy! arrested as the triggeranen is to 

sont suspects and possible acces- 

Indice to the murder to investigate and 
py ct themselves.” 


e Oe b : 
Inaj’. “uote from various sources which 
boinn t© that Malcolm X knew he was 
align to be murdered and had asked for 
“or... Protection. 

®, “Xample: 


ile, i 4 4 
Wag “im X had told Chicago police he 
“ong, Marked man” (Christian Science 


iks belwerg 


he Tone 


1 
itions } 
oordinatll® 


ul 
ist 


ne : 

ica pon Mj OT Fobruary 25, 1968). 

might Wit Hon ylean Campbell, New York corre- 
ay, The’ {0 long ent for the London Evening Stan 
258 likely iy tic |, WS quoted as writing that Malcolm 
rth Vi@y fia oo friends of hers that he knew he 
jin his Prove ad apes to be murdered and that he 
he aude’ yy Mon YRed for and wanted paliee pratec- 


‘rm SOLM ye | very lt that the police claimed he was 
ault OF my | org Seeking publicity (Africa and the 


ld Jeave, Matins arch, 1805), 

h to 84Y i Nereg. (Mer, national director of the 
feutt a arg 88 of Racial Iequality, said he had 

BPE Iu! glee), fom oa reliable souree that 

cans Mate "! sought protection from the 

e New Nepartment a week before his 
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the black and the white 


Hong Kong. Given that China has pro- 
duced no continuous statistical account 
of her economy for live years, the range 
of possible guesses becomes almost infi- 
nite - from starvation to milk and honey, 
from a tumultuous tyrannical beehive to 
a simple, honest and innocent land of 
promise, 

The vagueness of everything is particu- 
larly daunting for all those of us who 
demand to understand the world = to 
change it - should we regard China as 
the pre-eminent champion of progress, 
as an ally of all that is worth striving 
for, or as a regression into barbarism? 
The question is vital, even if the answers 
cannot be unqualified, for on that 
question turns a whole series of other 
propositions about what is possible, 
desirable and likely in many other ander- 
developed countries (pre-eminently 
India), what the nature of economic 
development is in this century, what 
relations between developed and under- 
developed are likely to be, and, above 
all, what some of the prospects for peace 
and freedom are in the world today and 
in our lifetime. 

The books reviewed here are not 
directly concerned with these subjects, 
although all to differing degrees might 


Dasawarsa asked to support 
Malcolm X inquiry 


death (New York Times, Vebruary 24, 
1965). 

Patricia M. Robinson, a special corre- 
spondent for the Baltimore Afro Amert- 
can and a witness to the assassination 
reported that there were no uniformec 
policemen inside or outside the ballroom 
(where Malcolm X was killed), INyewit- 
nesses have said that it took the police 
ten minutes to arrive after the shooting. 
Mr Worthy and Mr Morrison say that the 
private investigation by New York 
attorney Mark Lane into the murder of 
President Kennedy is a recent precedent 
for the type of investigation that they 
are recommendinu, They suggest that 
someone like (for example) Bertrand 
Russell or Jean-Pgul Sartre would be an 
ideal international chairman. Within the 
United States a commission could be set 
up, composed of “distinguished persons 
who are economically independent and 
not subject to bread-and-butter pres- 
sure.” The commission would hold public 
hearings in different parts of the United 
States and perhaps also abroad, 1f leads 
in the investigation should so warrant. 


A staff of trained investigators would be 
employed, possibly including such repar- 
ters as Fred Cook, noted for his investi- 
gatory articles in The Nation. But, the 
two journalists comment, “the overall 
task would be too bie and too dangerous 
for reporters using just their own re- 
sources. One freelance journalist digging 
into the assassination of President 
Kennedy met a mysterious death. The 
only possible protection for such an en- 
quiry would be the continuous world 
spotlight.” 


It is suggested that international finan- 
cial and other support could be chan- 
neled through, for example, the Afro- 
Asian Journalists’ Association or another 
of the Afro-Asian bodies. Tf support 
were immediately forthcoming, prelimin- 
ary proundwork could be laid prior to 
the Afro-Asian Conference in June. At 
the Algiers Conference, concerned indi- 
viduals and groups could meet for an 
evaluation and phlinning session. The 
more open and public the finances and 
sources of support, the more diMeult it 
would be to slander and misrepresent the 
purposes of the investivation. 


Mr Worthy and Mr Morrison conclude; 


“Tf the Afro-Asian world adopts and 
implements our idea then any future 
wowdd-be assagsins will know they nay 
come under international scrutiny and 
cannot be assured of a dumestic white 
wash,” 


suggest some pointers. Both Mr Ch’en 
and Mr Cohen are initially concerned to 
determine how far the thought of Mao 
can be said to be Marxist-Leninist, how 
far a deviation. Ch’en draws interesting 
parallels between Mau’s actual strategy 
and ecarlicr peasant revolts, but does not 
follow this up with a full-length exami- 
nation of Mao as merely the latest and 
most suceessful peasant general - ta 
have done so would have revealed the 
immense differences, Ch'en is torn rather 
between writing the badly needed (even 
if impossible to write) fulldength bio- 
graphy of Mao aud writing modern 
Chinese history, with the accent heavily 


upon how, mechanically, things  hap- 
pened rather than drawing broad 
trends. 


The book is predominantly a documen- 
tary chronicle of China from 1893 to 
1949, with bits of Mao’s life interspersed 
amid accounts of battles, lists of partici- 
pants and places, not all of which are 
ubsolutely reHable. The author is a 
chronicler, come to praise famous men: 
hoth Mao and Chiaug Mai-shek are con- 
ceived as so heroic that ane can only 
regret that they failed to agree. Mr 
Ch’en does not seaan to feel politically, 
so that much that happens appears 
meaningless, a randam necessity without 
a general framework, 


Part Two of the volume contains thirty- 
seven of Mao's poems, most of them al- 
ready published in’ English but here 
newly translated by the author and 
Michael Bullock. The poems add another 
dimension to the acecaunt of Part One, 
even if a fragmentary one, and are a 
useful collection. A series of factual 
appendices is added, including: a chrono- 
logy and a select bibliography. 


Since the United States has more cash 
to devote to modern Sinology and now 
more incentive, mach of the information 
we mist rely upon comes via America, 
There is a school of American Sinology 
which, unable to enter China, seems to 
develop a greater assurance, the less evi- 
dence there 1s to support it - pure guesses 
become the basis for a smug we've-seen- 
it-all-before type of “common = seuse” 
which is entirely corrasiva ot useful 
research. Such cosy complacency is much 
less common in the more developed 
school of American Sovietology, since 
they know how infinite the available evi- 
dence is. 

Mr Cohen is not exactly smug, but he is 
mechanical and superticial. He says he 
wants to see how far Mao is original and 
is clearly determined from the beginning 
that, whatever the result, Mao shall be 
maligned es nich as possible; perhaps 
Mao needs maligning, hut Mr Cohen does 
not suggest he knows why, For him, 
there if a vast schism between practice 
and theory, and ideas are like things (to 
be enumerated and identified like flowers 
or chemicals or cough-drops); modern 
Chinese history reduces itself to a con- 
spiracy by Mao. open and cynical, to 
raise his intellectual status. One wonders 
how the author avoided wondering about 
his own account - why should Mao want 
to raise his statns as a philosopher? Mr 
Cohen answers boldly “from the need 
to strengthen his authority as leader of 
the partty...and fram his desire to gain 
influence for the CCP in’ Communist 
parties elsewhere in Asia” - as lf it 
were inevitable that philosophers ara 
always tops, that policemen hold their 
authority because they write diatribes 
on the nature of the excluded middle. 


Mao's suceess, nat dabbling in the logic 


UNILATERALISM 


of contradiction, is what ensures him hia 
* status,” whatever it is. 

Mr Cohen suspects his answer is a bit 
thin, so he is compelled to invent Mao’s 
vanity as the real first cause in his httle 
universe, Necessarily, he seems bored 
with his subject - shallow malticiousness 
has its Hmits, even when heavily gare 
nished with insinuating Inverted commas, 
But he is still not impelled to prube his 
own non-analysis, to prabe, for example, 
his easy statement that “the image (of 
Mao as semi-divine thinker) may well 
be acceptable (lo Chinese inteflectuals) 
beeause of the will to illusion » that 3s 
the will to entertain certain helicfs 
regardless of their truth" (p208). The 
delightful nom-explanatory explanation 
is not followed by any other word on 
this mysterious ‘will’ nor who has it 
nor why. 

Mr Ch’en and Mr Cohen deserve to be 
treated seriously. ‘The same cannot be 
said for Mr Cha, He provides a wealth 
of those isolated journalistic " facts” 
much loved by Time, whose Hong Kong 
correspondent he was, and sets ont to 
prove just what an awful place China 
would he fur a moderu-rminded Ainerican 
housewife. The style, just tolerable in 
a brief Time piece, is atrocious ina full- 
length book - the chapters inelude “ The 


Mad = Statistician,” “Soft Sel and 
Stranglehold,” "Shades of Genghis 
Khan.” 


Despite the author's claim that China 
is an open book to him, he does mot 
probe beyond 1960-61 into the years of 
no statistics, Before that date, all is seen 
in a light so dramatic, so romantic and 
so silly, that one wonders haw it was 
that the Chinese government ever sult 
vived. Mr Chu’s heart is pledged to 
Taiwan, and he shares too many assump. 
tions of Chinese Communist propaganda 
(except that demons have been swapped 
for gods) to be interesting or even mar: 
ginally useful, 

We are left without the firm, clear and 
reliable analysis that would help us 
appraise modern China, that would hath 
acknowledge the immense econonie ads 
vanees made, the transformation of pop 
ular welfare, and the integral violence 
by which they were achieved, the exptol- 
tation and repression of China’s magses, 
now even more incroased by the immense 
competence of the CCP. There ste a 
multitude af similar cases whare econe- 
mic advance and improved popular wel- 
fare have gone hand in hand with ruth- 
jess minority government and the 
exlinetion of popular liberties « fram 
Bismarck's Germany ta Nasser’s Egypt. 


The opponents of China strese only the 
second, the apologists only the first. Yet 
the opponents have no alternative ta 
offer that will prevent men from slar¥- 
ing. The apologists can anly call China 
democratic if * demoeracy” meany nod 
tore than “popolar” (and even that 
cannot be independently checked); such 
an elision can never be allowed by real 
defenders of popular freadom any nore 
than can the muddling of “ soeialism ” 
and “soclal welfare". ‘Fo make the elle 
rion is to ignore all the known circum: 
stances of China today, ta sidestep what 
avidence there ig of an immienss tyranny. 
China is both the black and the white 
> and perhaps the white ts only possible 
along with the black; that is, while the 
rest of the world js tao busy chasing 
washing-machines, or having wars, to 
care about more starvation. 


Nigel Warris ts the editor of “ Ynternat 
lonal Secialism.” 
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Raymond Kunene Soutn A ric 
A 


Night of Their Own, by Peter Abra- 
hams. (Faber, 21s.) 


AU recent South African literature has 
dealt in one way or another with the 
racial problem. in so doing it has set out 
to demonstrate the evils and dangers of 
racial hatred, Smali wonder, then, that 
the proselytising nature of the contents 
is extremely irritating, even to those who 
oppose racism. Perhaps the success of 
other works on the subject has been due 
mostly to their ability to probe into the 
nature of racial prejudice or even to 
muke fun of the irrational attitudes of 
the racialists, 


Looking at the South African situation 
one is staggered by the degree to which 
human beings can lose their sense of 
reason. On one side the whites have 
gradually reached a position in which 
right is white and evil is black. Having 
approprialed to themselves the wealth 
of the country, they have set out to build 
a system of rationalisations - “ white 
leadership,” “white democratic values,” 
“white civilisation,” etc. On the basis of 
these rationalisations, white rule is justi- 
fied. As can be expected in this mental 
enclosure, they refuse to believe that 
other human beings who do not belong 
to the white caste can be against the 
“white leadership.” They attribute any 
violent reaction against their tyranny to 
Communist agitutors and Communis‘ 


avents. ‘Thus they continue to live in 
their dream world. 

Peter Abrahams has through his very 
interestin, novel attempted to depict the 
situation in the underground movement. 
It does not matter that Mr Abrahains 
does not know the details of how the 
underground in South Africa is orga- 
nised. In fact his aimn is to personify the 
basis of the violent conflict now brood- 
ing in South Africa. 


His highly interesting characters are 
more than just representative of the 
situation he describes. They are people 
with their own weaknesses and pre- 
judices. Richard Nkosi may perhaps be 
over-idealised, but he comes to life 
against the background of dangers and 
risks involved in escaping from the 
coast guards. He falls in love with Dee, 
liberates her from her hfelong feeling 
of inferiority about herself. ‘The love 
affair is an attempt at probing into the 
underlying prejudices amongst the op- 
pressed themselves, 

But this is not the problem of the op- 
pressed only; within the white caste 
there are also group prejudices. Karl is 
drawn away by his loyalty to his 
“neople.” and his love affair with 
Mildred Scott presents serious conflicts, 
As an Afrikaaner, the Afrikaaners ex- 
pect hiny tg marry within the group. 
Africuns, Indians, Coloureds, Afrikaaners 


and the Iinglish are in the set-up of 
racial groups politically defined by law. 
In actual fact these groupings are artifi- 
cial. 

lferein lies Mr Abrahams’ thesis. The 
individuals that reject the irrationalism 
of racial division discover greater 
humanity not only for themselves but 
also for others. Sammy Naidoo discovers 
his own prejudices and, in the process, 
he transcends his own environmental 
limitations, By the time he dies he has 
assumed the personality of a true martyr 
for freedom. 


Because the author is concerned with 
the need to establish non-racial society, 
it is the characters symbolising recon- 
ciliation between communities who are 
the most developed. ‘The writer thus runs 
the risk uf sounding too sentimental. One 
feels, for instance, that the love affair 
between Richard Nkosi and Dee is over- 
drawn. The carelessness that they display 
amidst the highly dangerous situations is 
uncharacteristic of the normal under- 
ground precautions, The love alfair itself 
is without the emotional convulsions that 
would inevitably be part of a relation- 
ship between the members of culturally 
and politically divided racial groups, 

No doubt there is an identity of interest, 
and for that matter political belief, but 
as the communities are drawn together 
by necessity, according to this descrip- 


NON-CITIZENS OF 1965 continued from page 5 


the Lord Mayor of London pleaded fur 
the provision of more night refuges for 
a similar mission; he was opposed by the 
powerful Charity Organisation Society.) 
One of the results of this meeting was 
the publication of a report, Non-Citizens 
of 1064, which has since passed through 
the comfortable doorway of 10 Downing 
Street. The report mentions some of the 
voluntary hostels and reproduces short 
case histories of men and women who 
have come into contact with the mission 
workers. 


A number of these non-citizens were first 
discovered by brief surveys of the Em- 
bankment and Waterloo Station: for 
example, the cryptic, “ unknown 70-year- 
old" who ‘will, if he has the energy, 
some time during the night shuffle slowly 
towards the telephone booth at Waterloo, 
close the door behind him, and collapse 
en the floor.” 


The LCC survey, completed in 1963, 
painted a slightly different picture of 
some of the 80-year-old Waterloo 
sleepers. Mr Graves, for example, said: 
“You can't beat Waterloo for a good 
night's sleep.... You get piped music, 
the lavatories ure open all night, and it’s 
warm.” One 81-year-old woman pre- 
ferred “the fresh alr to a stuffy old 
hostel.” 

There is no doubt, however, that the 

Simon Community workers recognise the 

wide variety of motivations, aspirations, 

failings and achievements among 
vagrants. On the basis of this experience, 
their recommendations are: 

1.A complete overhaul of existing state 
facilities and the reception centre 
system. 

2. A campaign for the principle of accept- 
ance and toleration rather than the 
rehabilitation of “ misfits.” 

3.The proviston of proper grant-in-aid 
for half-way houses dealing with dis- 
charged prisoners. (E.g. Norman 
Houses, though all hostels have to cope 
with a certain proportion of discharged 
prisoners. Ten in 50 prisoners released 
from Durham Jail have no home to go 
to, for instance.) 

4. An overhaul! of the vagrancy laws. 

§. Financial and practical assistance for 
the creation of voluntary emergency 
centres, 

6. Immediate emergency action before 
hundreds if not thousands of people 
die from exposure, 

The lask recommendation was made just 

before January 1965. To a certain extent 

all stale and voluntary agencies are able 
to extend their work in the winter. But 
money gained fram Christmas appeals or 
grants is often absurbed by those already 
assisted, whose needs become more acute 


at that time of the year. 1 is difficult 
to sce how many lives can be saved 
merely by increased largesse without per- 
sonal assistance and encourayement. 
What of the other recommendations? I 
have already described one reception 
centre; Pamela Page in New Socicty 
(April 22, 1965) has given her impres- 
sions of another. Like the four re-esta- 
blishment centres (two full- and two 
part-time), they are work- and not person- 
centred. I see no reason why they should 
not all be abolished. In fact they have 
been considerably reduced in number 
over the last ten years. 


Douglas Houghton, in February of this 
year, remarked that ‘there is consider- 
able scope for voluntary effort (with the 
‘misfil’) which cannot be replaced by 
state institutions.” I would go further: 
there is mo task undertaken by state 
homes and centres among the non-citi- 
zens which could not be done as well or 
better by voluntary workers. In a system 
based upon classification, the individual 
who belongs to no class - the non-citizen 
- slips swiftly through the statutory skein, 
Voluntary societies, with an ethos 
distinct from or even opposed to that of 
the state and government, then beconis 
essential. 

The Simon Community homes, which in- 
clude a farm, are well-described in 
literature avaliable from the Trust, and 
other homes (ike Pilsdon Manor in 
Dorset or Ozanam House in Liverpool) 
welcome inquiries about their work. They 
all have features in common, not the 
least of which is the inspiration of the 
founder wardens. 

Vivienne Etheridge is a case in point. 
A few years ago she was confronted with 
the grave problem of shelter for young 
women in Edinburgh. Convinced that 
statutory facilities were both insufficient 
and ill-applied, she gathered round her 
a group of volunteers prepared to reno- 
vate and run a large Geortian house near 
the centre of the city. This was Martin 
House. 

At any one time it will contain young 
unmarried tnothers, perhaps waiting for 
entry to hospitals; elderly women, young 
children who eannot be housed with their 
parents elsewhere, and teenage refugees 
from home. No girl is ever refused entry 
ar ordered to leave. This alone is of con- 
siderable importance, since the welfare 
state still allows the eviction of families 
from official “hermeless accommoda- 
tien.” 

The Simoen recommendation, which is in 
something of a class of its own, in that 
jt does not involve financial or material 
assistance, is the “overhaul of the 
vagrancy laws.” These laws are substan- 


tially those passed in 1824 and last 
amended in 1935. They classify three 
categories of person under the offence of 
“wandering abroad”. idle and dis- 
orderly; rogues and vagabonds (with 
fourteen subdivisions); and tncorrigible 
rogues. The maximum penalty, still ex- 
acted, is three months’ imprisonment. 
It is difficult to know how a piece of 
legislation, which offends not only all 
humane social thinking of the past fifty 
years but also the English language, 
could sull remain on the Statute Book. 
A man } once knew used to wear an 
Ammal Detender’s badge in the lapel of 
his army greatcoat. In between periods 
on the road, he would take jobs as a 
kitchen porter Ilad he been diagnosed, 
he would, together with many wayfarers, 
no doubt have been sandwiched between 
a psychiatric definition or two. Like the 
stazophrenic, Mr Clerk was reconciled 
to neither of the two facets of his self: 
he could’ not accept dwelling with other 
people, to him a threat, and, at the same 
time, tie could not reject it. The child- 
rens badge in his coat bore mute witness 
ta ms journey between two worlds: one 
violent and unmoved, which he had for- 
saken, the other deep and unquestioning 
in its care, which he could not enter. 
Vagrancy at its extreme is the total lack 
of preparation for tomorrrow, and Mr 
Clerk was approaching that extreme. Our 
work-centred society, by emphasising the 
non-spiritual gains from timed, graded 
labour, eclipses spiritual awareness. And 
it is only spiritual awareness of other 
living things that enables a person to 
prepare himself for the future, to 
literally be himself. 

As some of the greatest vagrants, Tol- 
stoy, Gandhi, Bhave, Whitman, Thoreau, 
George Fox, André Gide and Christ have 
realised, new centres to society are pro- 
duced only by men and women willing 
to stand, or sit down, at the centres of 
the old. Many wayfarers, while having 
the potential to change each other and 
ourselves, do not realise it. They became 
stranded outside both centres of human 
intercourse - the one which exists at 
present and remains at our peril, and 
that which is growing in order to replace 


it. 

Communities which exist for complete 
acceptance of the non-citizen on the 
terms he offers himself are developing in 
this second sense, They are not only the 
last hopes for many of the socially 
marooned, but alsa an aspect of the first 
hope for ourselves. 

Roger Moody has been secretary of the 
Bristol campaign against capital prntsh- 
meni; he was organiser of the “children’s 
aes " described in Peace News, Oct. 16, 
1964. 
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for French COs 


On January 15 this year Peace News 
published news about a group of French 
conscientious objectors engaged in alter- 
native service, emphasising their resist- 
ance to regulations which restrict their 
freedom of expression on politieal, mill- 
tary and social issues. The following 
report, which outlines the current situa- 
tion and the events leading up to it, was 
translated by ¥vette Naal from “* Lettre 
de Brignoles” published by the COs in 
the Camp de la Protection Civile at Krig- 
noles, Var, Southern Pranee, 

After the adoption of the law for can- 
scientious objectors in December. 1963, 
the COs (about a hundred) were released 
from jail and many of them were able 
to spend Christmas or the New Year with 
their farnilies. 

From January to March, 1964, @ judicial 
commission, set up under the new law, 
selected and studied the applications af 
the COs wha asked to be considered 
under its provisions; the government sug- 
gested that they should do their national 
service in a civil corps. On June 1, 1964, 
the Minister of Home Affairs created the 
Corps of fire Prevention Volunteers 
(Groupement de Secouristes-Pompiers) 
which was established at Brignoles (Var), 
directed and administered by the per: 
sonnel of {he Serviee National de la 
Protection Civile under the authority of 
Préfet Raoul, director of SNCE. 

As soon as they arrived in (he camp, the 
COs realised the ambizuity of their in- 
corporation in the Proteetion Civile 
heesuse of the important part this carps 
piiys in wardime it the national defence 
system). Bat they accepted this situation 
because they hoped to work for the crea- 
tion of a real allernative service, 

fhe sttuation remained hapefal uritt 
December LO6b when new disciphnary 
royulations were impased on the COs. 
These regulations were simply 9. civil 
Version of the nulitary disciplinary regn- 
lations imposed in wartirne on all 
Preneh citivens, and the COs were the 
first civillans ta sniffer from them an 
peace-thine, being deprived af the basie 
essential rights accorded to all citizens. 
Their disagreement with these regula- 
tious Was made public In an apen letter 
to Préfet Raoul but, a few weeks tater, 
the authorities applied quasi-military 
remdiadions by promofing the team- 
leaders to Corporals. The COs reacted 
imimedialely and on December 16, 1964, 
Prefet Raoul agreed to study the 
question of regulations with a delegation 
Mm three COs and their lawyers together 
with Calonel Beltrameilt, Commander in 
chier of {he Protection Civile and M. 
Bolfort. director of the Protection Civile 
for the Var District. The amendments 
surmgested by the COs were received 
favourably by Préfef Raoul, who pre- 
mised tu forward theic demand to the 
Ministry of Home Affairs ° theaugh the 
usual hicrarchy ° for new draft regula- 


tions. The proposed amendments con- 
verned particularly: freedom of expres- 
sion; freedom to belong to various 
organisations (with a few restrictions Lo 
prevent trouble within the eamp or its 


surrounds); freedom for cultural and 
religious activities; freedom to organise 


a more constructive form of alternative 
service, freedom to create a disciplinary 
council composed uf COs elected by their 
comrades, 

Renewed apptication of the regulations 
appeared to he a violation of the above 
agreement. Henceforth, every move of 
each CO was to be controtied and justi- 
fied as in the army, although the COs 
were slill officially civilians who bad the 
right to use their spare time as ihey 
wished. In order to maintain a dialogue 
with the authorities, the COs reacted in 
different ways: some accepted the now 
tules, stressing to Préfet Raoul that they 
submitted to them in order to maintain 
the «halogne, but strongly disagreeing 
and wishing lo see thelr freedons respec: 
ted; others thought if wiser snnply to 
break (he rules and, consequently, one 
of them was sentenced to 25 days extra 
duty. Ten of his comrades went on volun 
tary duty with tina, 

The disciplinary counetl js compused of 
Sanembers elected for three months and 
il meets once a week. Ut does nar deal 
with political questions raisea by COs er 
relations with the Protection Civile: it 
has ma executive power ather than the 
one ranted by agreement of all the COs, 
It circulates information via notives and 
meetings; it can also undertake necessary 
Works ta inipeove comfart and can ask 
for repoyts from the respanstble team- 
leaders. Wis therefore yesponsible for 
the goo running of the various sectiens 
of the whole community. 

The teas have been called on in emor- 
genes (forest fires and other disasters) 
about once a week during last sannaer 
and their work has heen well backed by 
the foeal ptess. it seems tbat they wilh 
he more active this year because the 
local people know them better. The 
Broups will soon reeeivye tmporlant Gre 
fighting equipment to increase their 
ePicioncy, 

Besides their duly with the Protection 
Civile. the Preneh COs sueceedid far 
some dime in warking with FLN (Freant 
de Libération Nationale in Algeria) and 
CavP (Prade-Unitons: arganisations in 
teaching reading: and writing to North- 
Africans; but this aelivity had to be 
interrupted Deeause of the action under: 
taken in the eaiip agaist the new rales. 
sume af them were able to moititain 
netive canlaeis with members of the local 
Veace Counsel and of Action Civique 
Non Violente aad iq participate ia the 
orgérsation af Mazter ynarches, hey 
are also in teuch with nonviolent anar- 
chist and Bax Chiisti groups of Sauth: 
fastern lrance. 
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Colowel Caamaua, provisional president 
ot the Voininican Republic. 


Dominica 


Last Saturday the Cnuted States pro. 
tested to the Inter-American Pesce Cam: 
mission agalust what if called continued 
violations af the Voaminican truce agree: 
iment by the rebel forces of Colonel 
Caamano. The protest wis nate alter a 
US marine was killed and three para- 
troop: wourtded on Suturday pi clashes 
with rebel snipers, ‘the Guardian re- 
ported last, Monday. 

The agreement lo end hoshithes, nego- 
tiated by the Organisation of American 
States mission in Santo Darings, was 
signed on May § and had the effect of 
freezing quilitary pusitions held by both 
sides. Tr called for the evacuation af 
political refugees and stipulated respect 
for the international refuyee zone estab. 
lished by the Unttad States. 

On Sunday the rebel teadership ceplicd 
that it no fonger aceeptedt (he truce 
agreement. Cojonel Caamano said) that 
the agreement was no longer valid since 
the military junta which sigued for the 
other side has been replaced by a five- 
man junta under General finbert, one of 
the two surviving assassins of the Darnai- 
nican dietator Raphael Trajilo. 

Colonel Caamano considers himself ta 
be the legitimately elected provisional 
president of the Republic. The new loyal 
ist junta, however, has the support of 
General Wesson y Wessin, whe bas heen 
leading the opposition to the rebels, But 
it also includes amon its civilian mem. 
bers a friend af ex-president Boseh, and 
iis establishment in place af the former 
military junta is regarded in some 
quarters as an attempt al conciliation 
with the rebels, The Cuardian repart 
stated. TTowever, according ta reports 
from Puerto itico, the rehel leadership 
believes that the new junta has, above 
all, the suppart of the United States and 
that the appointment of General tinhert 
confirms fears that the US is conunitted 
to destroy the rebel movement loyal ta 
Séfioy Boseh. They have in fact said that 
General linbert is planning, with US 
support, a full-seale altack on the rehel- 
held part of Santo Dominga. The Ad: 
niuinistration in Washington continued to 
deny that it is backing any ane side, 


Mr Robert Kennedy had mounwhile eriti- 
cised the Administration for not consult 
ing the QAS before intervening in the 
Daminican revolt, This was the first time 
(hat the former President's brother had 
openly challenged President Johnson in 
foreinn affairs. 


‘Nuclearisation’ 
of Japan 


A warning that the United States may 
be in (he process of drawing Japan inte 
the nuclear arms race was Hiven recently 
by Sahyo - the Coaneil of Trade Uniotis 
of Japan. 

At an extraordinary convention called ta 
launch a “Spring Offersive” seme 460 
ilelegates representing 4 woidns passed 
ug resolution which condemned the 
Japanese Gayernment for giving United 
States puchearpowered submarines equry 
inte the Japanese part of Sasebo. The 
resolution declared that there was ae 
denying that ths action would lead. to 
the “ nucheurisalion ” of Japan, the pre 
sence af the US subs in Tapanese walters 
was chopely tinked with the war in Viet 
ham, 

Pointing ont that Japanese Prin Min: 
sfer Sata had declared hix support for 
US miliiary achiona in Viehiam, the 
Sohyo conference said that this declara- 
fian hiad ® serious meaning because of 
the danger of an albout war in Vietham 
follawit Anierican bombing raids The 
conference e@atled upon ivade unionists 
fa acl ta prevent the vse of Japanise 
parts by US subs and ureed ihe lsunth- 
ing af a vainpalgn desicned to aliroxate 
the USJdapanese Sevurity Praaly. Thi¢ 
treaty is due for revision in inv and 
thera is widesproad Belle? hat richi-wing 
Japanese circles intend fn use the Gees: 
slGd in pare away sémne Gf the democrat 
features af thé Japaneses Constitution, 
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Rod Prince 


ls disarmament possible ? 


Our Generation Against Nuclear War, 
April 1965) issue on © Unilateralism,” 
edited by April Carter, 75 cents. Distri- 
buted as a Peace News pamphlet from 
& Caledonian Road at 3s. Od, postage 
fd. 


Keven in the world of political language, 
“Umilateralisin” is a really strange 
word, Unlike other isms, it doesn’t give 
you any clue as to what it’s about, 
In the sense of what the desired end 
is. All it tells you about js the method 
Only if you're In the peace movement 
are you in the secret. Unilateralism is 
shorthand for unilateral (usually nu- 
clear) disarmament. And this pamphlet 
is quite clearly aimed, both through 
its tithe and its contents (a collection 
of articles on different aspects of unl- 
Jauteracisin), ut people already in the 
peace movement. It's none the worse for 
that, for there is a need to clear up 
the problems and ambiguities contained 
in the idea of unilateral disarmament; 
but beginners should beware 

The basic problem, as it) emerges in 
the pamphlet, is how to make uni- 
lateralism known as a_ policy which 
people and governments can take 
seriously, This is a way of rolling into 
one a freat many questions and prob- 
lems, such as the one about what alter- 
native system of international relations 
ou put forward in place of the 
‘balance of terror”; but before going on 
to these problems, | want first to state 
some of the assumptions underlying the 
unilateralist case. Here, T shall take 
‘nilateralist " to refer to the policy 
of unilateral nuclear disarmament 

The first assumption, which is strongly 
stated by Walter Stein in his article, is 
that there is an “overriding mora) im- 
perative to dismantle the deterrence 
set-up.” Nuclear weapons are so com- 
pletely immoral that they demand an 
unconditional refusal to use them, with- 
out wailing for the “olher side” to 
negotiate their abolition. 


Tn this, nuclear disarmers share some- 
thing of the pacifist outlook, which re- 
gaurds it as worse to kill than to be 
killed. Nuclear disarmers also share 
what is often criticised as a naive paci- 
fist belief that goodness will have its 
way, men will respond to a lead for 
peace, and s0 on. Perhaps, to put it 
more accurately, disarmers of all sorts, 
faced with sa much evidence that men 
are deeply attached to war, still believe 
that peacefulness must be encouraged 
if we are to survive, and that, as a 
matter of faith, peace is possible. 


The next important assumption is that 
deterrence, which is the only argument 
for nuclear weapons, cannot be proved 
or disproved for the future, except by 
way of catastrophe. All we can say is 
that it has worked so far. Again, we 
get an unproved statement of faith, 
that nuclear disarmament will he a 


ANARCHISTS from page 3 


forewarned by CND marshals, and CND 
have not yet denied it. 


On Monday the bickering for the front 
was repeated, and this time the anar- 
chists were suceessful to the extent that 
only the offieial front party, with MPs 
and whatnot, preceeded them. Until 
Victoria Street, There, for no apparent 
reason, a large squad of police, under 
the command of an inspector, boxed in 
the anarchists with vans at the front and 
hack and foot-constables down each side. 
Then the police stopped, linked hands 
and crushed the anarchists inwards, 
while CND marshals beckoned the rest 
of the mareh forward. So even the Com- 
munist Party preceded the anarchists 
into the Square. 


When eventually the anarchists reached 
the Square, a CND official was on the 
plinth holding forth about anarchists 
who had disrupted “our” march. 


After eight years’ marching and four 
years’ carryj{ng hanners, the anarchists 
have as many reservations about banners 
as they had five years ago. [f the orga- 
nisors of next years’ march want to ban 
ail banners (including, of course, their 
ee many anarchists will support 
them. 


better balance of risks 


At this point we come into the area 
of difficult, questions. Do you do any- 
thing to meet the fear of aggression, 
ence your nuclear “defences” are 
down, and if so, what? Up to now, 
nuclear disarmers have been divided on 
this question, some advocating a defence 
policy based on non-violent techniques; 


some seeking a revolutionary interna- 
tional movement of non-violence; some 
falling back on the line that, for 
Britain at least, invasion is unlikely, 


and you're safer without defences than 


with; and some talking rather vaguely 
about resistance with conventional 
weapons. 


Of the writers in the pamphlet, Adam 
Roberts argues specifically for the study 
of a non-violent defence policy. The 
others are clearly aware of this prob- 
Jem; but apart from passing references 
to “public confidence in non-violent 
civilian defence” (Nicholas Sims) and 
fo “serious study and training in nan 
violent resistance” (David McRey- 
nolds), no-one gives it very close atten- 
tion. 


The most detailed account of 
up to nuclear disarmament is 
Nicholas Sims, arguing for an extended 
* positive neutralism” - a provramme 
of development designed to tackle the 
division between the rich and poor 
nations. This, as Nicholas Sims himself 
says, is not a policy in itself, hut a 
necessary adjunct to any programme of 
unilateral action for disarmament. It is 
the more necessary in view of the 
spread of the cold war into Africa, 
Asia and Latin America, and the possi- 
bility of further spreading of nuclear 
weapons, As John Burton points out: 
Problems of race, religion — ane 
boundaries are the important proh- 
lems of the future. Looking further 
ahead there is the organised confron- 
tation of haves and have-nots. Any 
thought of disarmament on a unita- 


a follow- 
given hy 


teral or any other basis, until these 
regional and North-South problems 
are resolved, is quite beyond political 
thinking.” 
When you add to this gloomy forecast 
the older-established danger points, such 
as Germany, the outlook becomes even 
more pessimistic. Egon Becker, a mem- 
ber of the German Easter March Com- 


mittee, writes about the resistance to 
disarmament in West Germany, and 
Karol Lapter, secretary of the Polish 
Pugwash group, states; 

“As long as West German intransi- 


gence persists, Poland cannot take any 
unilateral steps towards physical 
disarmament without compromising 
its security.” 
Ife goes on to describe Poland's efforts 
to bring about European zones of disen- 
agagement; but in doing so, he reminds 
us that even this very praiseworthy idea 
rests on the goodwill of the major 
powers for its suceess. And, as David 
McReynolds points out, the disarma- 
nent, nuclear or otherwise, of the USA 
and USSH is at this point ‘‘a_ revolu- 
tion which £ do not think can occur.” 
We have to take on trust their food 
intentions and their ability to keep 
out of trouble - and, looking at the world 
today, this is none too comforting a 
thousht. 


llowever, David McReynolds goes on to 
emphasise “the importance of advo- 
cating this total position - this ‘ impera- 
tive but impossible" step.” To advocate 
the extreme position is a way of forcing 


the “moderates”’ to scrutinise their 
own positions. But what McReynolds 
and several other contributors finally 


come up with is an interiin programme 
of vraduated unilateral steps, which they 
hope would create a “climate of sufti- 
cent sanity in which finally the need 
for these weapons might be questioned, 
and men might more reasonably con- 
sider acting to first limit and then 
aholish them.” 


Jazz 


London’s newer clubs 


Several accomplished vocalists have 
been presented this year in London's 
newer jazz clubs, Most recently there 
has been Teri Thornton (nearing the 
close of her stay at the Cool Elephant) 
and Dakota Staton, and on May 5 
Ernestine Anderson, accompanied by 
Tony Kinsey, opened for three weeks 
at Annie's Room. 

Miss Anderson is a powerful singer 
with very clear intonation. She swings 
directly and cleanly on up-tempo num- 
bers which seem more suited to her 
intense attack than do ballads or her 
occasional rhythm and blues inflected 
items. 


The opening night «andience, 
included Stuff Smith, Buck 
Joe Turner and hand-clapping Kenny 
Lynch, was very enthusiastic; Miss 
Anderson explained how she was try- 
ing to be nervous but found this diffi- 


which 
Clayton, 


cult. 

She overcame some potentially un- 
easy first night moments with the 
Tony Kinsey Quintet with quick 


remarks like “Do you transpase in a 
hurry?" (directed with amusement to 
pianist Gordon Beck), and she ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction about a note she 


nit with “Isn't that beautiful?” 
Although her range of mood and 
feeling is not large, Miss Anderson 


works superbly within her technique 
of formidable swing - an element to 
which she pays prime attention. 

Vie Dickenson, who ranks as one of 
the foremost trombonists of the swing 
era and was for several years a 
mainstay of the Count Basie orchestra, 
is at present on tour in Britain. 

When I heard him at 100 Oxford 
Street, the trombonist was hacked by 
the Terry Lightfoot band. There is not 
one good word to say about this group, 
which played badly and behaved 
sloppily. It is diszraceful that a dis- 
tinguished visiting musician should be 


required to work in such company. But 


Vic Dickenson, always the professional, 
survived; attentive listeners could 
grasp something of his unique style and 
tone. 


He is a humourist, a master at draw- 
ing unusual and “vocal” sounds from 
his instrument, and he is a forthright 
swinger. 
Belated 
than 


acknowledgements are 
due to Bobby Hackett, 
superb trumpet has been heard with 
pianist Ralph Sharon behind Tony 
Bennet over the past few weeks, and 
to Jra and Claudia Thomas, the 
American husband and wife vocal duo, 
who shared the stand with Stuff Smith 
at Annie’s Room recently. The duo 
provided a highly polished display of 
integrated vocal styling. Individually, 
they both possess good range and fine 
technique with very modern jdeas 
rhythmically. 


For the moment, London appears to 
have replaced Paris as the foremost 
jazz town in Europe. There is one bad 
amen, however, in the almost-certain 
ban by the American musicians’ 
union on Kenny Ball's proposed USA 
tour, It still has to be decided whether, 
instead, the Animals (!) will prove to be 
imusically and administratively) a 
satisfactory exchange for Louis Arm- 
strong’s forthcoming visit. Unless our 
own musicians’ union shows tolerance 
and exceptional tact, it could be, as 
happened not so long ago, that Ameri- 
can musicians will become a searce im- 
port, perhaps uppreciated all the more 


for that . , 
ANTHONY BARNETT 


more 


whose 


As we go to press, the ban on Kenny 
Balls group has been lifted but 
Georgie Fame, the bhlues-based pap 
singer, is now having trouble petting 
permission to perform tn the peter 

- Ed. 


So 


If this seems a sad step down from uf 
ideal, it is at least to recognise 
an immense task it would be for 4 
a small country to disarm, let alone, 
nuclear power, with its self-impr 
world role. in Britain, we have S 
to realise the level of popular inven, 
iment which would be needed in or 

to induce a government to abandou © 
bomb. The economic implications ions 
very hig, and so are the implicate 
for the kind of power structure wee 
would be needed to sustain a moveriey 
of non-violent resistance, either. agall 
ageression from without or against htt 
own military. It would mean a comp! 


‘i 
revaluation of our position in the wor! 


It used to be argued that Britain ™) 
in a uniquely favourable position op 
set an example by abandoning 10 
nuclear bombs. Tt is hardly possi), 
say this now that France and ch . 
are nuclear. Is there still time, of ie 
we condemned to the political wil taf 
ness, running faster and faster to Br 
in the same place? I suspect.that if Ff 
are to get anywhere, we shall have), 
create a political alternative to sak 
Labour Party, and explain. in dee 
what a Britain without the bomb bt 
he like. This pamphlet doesn't solve i! 
problems for us; what it does he 
« 
| 


clear is that “unilateralism,” valu 

as it is as a deelaration of one’s ©, 
mitment, must be considerably dev 
oned before it can be called a poley 


STRANGELOVE 
REVISITED 


Fail Safe moved house regrettably. 
from the Columbia in the West EM) 
the Gala Royal, Edgware Road, yy 
evidently not proving so popular a 4 
Strangelove. Perhaps this is hecause 
the basic similarity between the ma 
ject matter of the two films. People — 
not want to see the same horrif 
story depicted again sa soon, 


fas 


see al 
Both films deal with the possibillys ¢ 
nuclear war breaking out by Mig 


but whereas Strangelove is a heat 
with a somewhat implausible Peale 


Fail Safe is a straight, all-too-prov 


a technical hitch, a squadron of Y% gp 
bombers goes heyond the point 4 


return, he! 
In Fail Safe the emphasis is rot) 
more on the technical side of the * 
and less on the characters thal 


Strangelove. 
ginning, we see little of the homes 
private lives of the USAF gene 


cally confined in the undergrount wet 
trol chamber at Omaha or in the An 
can President's deen air ; 
Fail Safe is a more frightenink 
than Dr 


there is the same trigger-happy Be! 
the tortured president; the puroP 
refugee scientist, civilian adviser 1 
pentagon, who is willing to ¢ 

millions of people quita easually 4 
pusn of a button and salvage impor 
economie decuments rather than ee 
from the rubble, Rut the characte? 

Fail Safe do not seem over-dra 
Watching the film you feel it 18 
too likely that just such 
and control our lives. It is 1es8 
to dismiss them and the catacly 
incident in which they are inva 
an exaggerated fantasy than it 18 
semi-humorous Dr Strangelove. 

Anyone in the peace movement 
be thankful that Fail Safe has 
produced. It makes many of au 
for us. In the subterranean 1 
Omaha, the assembled genera 


fn 


po 


the hazards of nuclear war breakiNh. gf 


hy accident in much the same te” 
people at a CND “brains trust. 


Vv 
The audience at the Gala Royal “At 


evidently convinced by the pus te 


the end of the film a ponderous ie 
ment from the US Defence Depah ge 


appeared on the screen to THe <sibit 
wee ! tre 


that nothing portrayed could “ 
happen in fact. A sceptical gro# 
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| The Easter march 


a week’s letter from Brian and 
te] “Sel MeGee: “We were continually 
hat ‘PPalled by the pomposity and exclu- 
cn aneness of the official CND leadership 
AM the orthodox marchers along the 
route,” has started me thinking. I take 
“orthodox” means those 


nvali@! Marchers who accept the CND aims and 


der The its methods of achieving them. 
{he thie on their demonstration would, I 
are the naturally resent any who they 
jos) (CUht would diminish the significance 


the march. 


nl wis any group the moral right to 
€r someone else’s event to suit their 


Ww Would thi hey have : 
an a comply, . d think they have, for instance 
inthe WO] When they want to change the aims. 


{ Britain 
e position 
indoning 


iple, 
ly poss Chit 


“e oand 
time, of 
litical wil 


faster to BM 
fw" 


ect. that } 


Shall have 


ative to 


wis rete een the argument is only over 
A ods it seems rather unfair to cash 
4 9 another’s efforts, especially when 
Of. decision to take a particular course 
tic tGtion has been arrived at democra- 
ath ally, 
de ere is a peculiar combination of 
wit Msing on non-violence coupled 
ea a hatred of al) authority and those 
fi Serve authority, and even of despis- 
Ateortee ordinary CND members who 
Cpt the need for marshals on a 


et 
to 


{e 


th 


‘in in dete) March, 


» bomb woul 


af one’s & 
erably 
“la pollc 


on 8a far cry from the Direct Action 
tariltee, which taught that you 
tect change people's hearts with 
so) Ted, and we must change people’s 
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Sa 
fall pyc’ but Barry Tebb's article (April 
mu Hise 
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Road, It yy wyportant, The argument is not simply 


iopular #8 
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een the 5 


:, People Vink 


ie horrl 


Kirkup’s reputation, put 
doet the way one writes about 
With? and about the value of such 
are in a paper like Peace News. 
fiden Tebb accuses me of making 
i jg sents that are simply fashionable, 


al 
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possibilitY & Whaptay be right. Looking back over 
ein Heo Uve written about theatre in 


"Cuce 


is 8 PP al Ooo. & News I can certainly think of 
isible thet, fesislons when I've been over-indul- 
I-too-pron yh he about fashionable successes (ag. 
hen, thro" g;,atre of Cruclty, Marat/Sade), though 
on of UP y Wad When they have been moving to- 
point 0 Derg @ kind of theatre to which I'm 

Onally committed. On the other 
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Praesent wars 


Ay Ltlting in Monday’s Dally Mail, Bernard 
fn tren hi 


remarked that, unlike most other 


Jaustrophe! thy Stles In Europe, Britain celebrated 


rground 
n the A 


raid she’ mo 


htening 
yecnuse 
‘incing. 
Strange 


C 
us 


4736 


thi th anniversary of VE Day with 
a ings? more harniful than a salute from 
No mort! hattery of colour supplements, 
cng A a ‘arching past for us. 

e} MyPPOse he’s right lo he pleased about 


ter 
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jot) | Soy, BME its worth remembering that 


yale tara” Of the papers which devote so much 
gM) fog, WO semi-sentimental, semi-critteal 
th} Cu, t@8 on past wars are often pretty 
Y Tytlacent about present ones, 
Hey We ty Sa tot of war in Peace News: but 
Ot one we're never complacent ahout 
Nar te? OU like your wars straight, why 
Not us know, with a small eontribu- 
Wht Bray. (And if you think thls appeal is 


only ho duely immoral, trying 1a make 


aw 


ist Ylia” Out of other people’s disasters, 


t me, we'd far sooner not have to. 
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hand, I can think of many occasions 
when my judpment has led me to reject 
what fashion said was good (e.g. Chins 
with Everything, The Royal Hunt of the 
Sun) lt may be that I have some 
integrity and independence of judg 
ment even when I’m wrong. At any 
rate, I know what kind of theatre J 
want - though cach new experience of 
theatre helps to shape my ideas. 

When it) comes to poetry, though, 
I'm lost. This ismt because I don't take 
poetry seriously, but because I don't 
happen to be personally involved with 
it in the way I’m involved with theatre. 
And so much poetry is betng written, 
most of which, as Barry Tebb Inimself 
says, isn’t worth reading. What aught 
T to do? Sift through all the periodi- 
cals? Perhaps. But life's short, and 
there are more enjoyable things to be 
ome. 

And yet - I agree that poetry ought to be 
taken seriously. All I can hope is that 
somebody like Barry Tebb, wha is 
personally involved, will give me some 
sort of help. When 1 said I'd read 
Kirkup’s autobiographies when they 
were fashionable I was partly making 
a dig at this “fashionable” argument 
by pointing out in an aside that Kir 
kup too had his moments. But, princi- 
pally, I was saying - this, lamentably, 
is the limit of my knowledge of a man 
you say is important: tell me some- 
thing which will inake me want to read 
him 

The trouble is, Barry Tebb has precisely 
the opposite effect on me. When I'm 
presented with an opening quotation 
marked “from James Kirkup toe the 
author’; or when I read: “J immedi- 
ately looked for the crisply shampooed 
biases with which academics who dls- 
like Kirkup write him aiff. I wasn't 
disappointed " (good for me!); or when, 
in the middle of a statement about 
poetry, I'm told that this “will no 
donbt earn me a black mark in high 
places,” IT find it hard to believe that 
Barry Tebb really cares about poetry 
at all. He seems much more concerned 
that we should notice him. The thing 
is, I’m sure he does care - which is why 
T wish he'd stop putting himself be- 
tween the poetry and us. 

If he did, perhaps he would have some- 
thing useful to say about the poetry 
- more useful, for instance, than Con- 
nolly’s remark that lyric poetry ig un- 
analysable (a statement that is simply 
Silly in the light of Leavis” writing 
about Keats) or than sentences like “if 
this isn't good poetry, J don't know 
what js." It's true that Barry Tebb 
quotes a lot of Kirkup; but, beyond 
saying how goo it is and how wicked 
and stupid people are for not recognis- 
ing this, he tells us nothing. 

Moreover, on the one occasion (in his 
letter) when he does begin to discuss 
a poem (The Real Man), he shows a 
complete misunderstanding of my rea- 
sons for disliking it. Saying that I 
suggest that the poem gives tacit 
approval to “the elder statesman who 
wishes for death,” Barry Tebb asserts 
that the poem says just the opposite, 
and that “the real man” is the one who 
sees blind obedience and dull accep- 
tance as “the useless sacrifice.” 

But it's not because 1 think that the 
poem pives tacit approval to the wrong 
people that I find it a failure. It's 
because it seems to me so vague as to 
be meaningless, For according ta the 
poem, the real man is “each one of 
us." But if he’s each one of us, that in- 
cludes the leader and the elder states- 
man - whose call the real man rejects. 
T can't believe that James Kirkup was 
really thinking about words and their 
meaning when he put these lines to- 
rether. Instead, he appears to have 
been possessed by an idea - that of the 
fight that lighteth every man - which 
is plonked there on the poem as if 
it were a preat dead fish. 

Indeed, judging simply fram these five 
poems, Yn aware of a tendency In 
Kirkup’s writing towards the gran- 
dinke statement, “(If we permit our 
govermnents to arm for peace, we 
sanction war, and must expect un 
plessantnesses,” Printed as if they 
weren't “poetry,” the lines read tke 
are Garnest Jetter to a pacifist paper. 1 
hape I'm not being merely fashionable if 
L say that I find they don't work as 
poctry. Moreaver, this tendency towards 
the grand pronouncement scems ta me 
to deflect Kirkup from exploring his real 
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gifts - those two poems about Japan, 
which are entirely delightful, show the 
same capacity for fresh observation that 
one finds in his accounts of his child- 
hood. 

The trouble is that Barry Tebb never 
teHs us what he himself responds to in 
James Wirkup’s poetry. Since he be- 
lieves it to be unanalysable, this is 
scaurecly surprising. But the result is 
that he does both poetry and James 
Kirkup a disservice. 

lor, 1f poetry can’t stand up to analy- 
sis, it becomes difficult to see why any- 
body should bother writings about it. 
It would be much more sensible ta say, 
“T think these poems are goad,” print 
them, and leave it at that. 

I've a feeling that, in the present criti- 
cal chaos, this may in fact be the only 
way to approach poetry. But if you 
accept this, then it seems pointless to 
get hot under the collar because other 
people happen to prefer other poets 
to the anes you hke. 

Tf, on the other hand, you believe that 
standards can be defined, its no good 
arguing that poetry mustn't be analysed. 
What's ultimately wrong with Barry 
Tebb is not that he takes poetry 
seriously, but that he doesn't take it 
seriously enough, Jf he did, he would 
subject the poems he is writing about 
to the kind of serutiny which would 
enable us to understand his judyments. 
And he would find he had much less 
space for persanal abuse. 

Albert Hunt, 

3 Levees Hill, 

Broseley, Shropshire. 


Vietnam 


Increasingly, political contro] of events 
in Vietnam is losing ground to the 
military generals and their advisers, 
Nohody here in the USA is prepared 
to say what the flashpoint of the present 
crisis will be, but there is sreneral 
agreement that we are dangerously near 
or moving inexorably near the flash- 
point. Through the Secretary of State, 
Vean Rusk, the US administration has 
chosen to turn on its critics in America 
and silence a free discussion about the 
issues of foreign policy in south-east 
Asia. The suggestion both in New York 
and in Washington is that poliey is 
now being largely determined by the 
purely military considerations of con: 
flict with North Vietnam, and by the 
determination to bring the North 
Vietnamese to heel in much the same 
way as was Russia at the time of Cuba. 
The administration and the public here 
are still dazzled by Kennedy's coal 
nerve over Cuba, and Johnson is the 
Jast ta admit that he is in any way a 
weaker personality. The attitude is that 
the deterrent was seen ta work over 
Cuba, and now the Americans muat taka 
up the white man's burden in south-east 
Asia, and show China who's boss, at 
the same time serving notice on ail 
other incipient insurgents that revolu- 
fions are only in order if the struggle 
for power ends in favauralle terms for 
Ameritan foreign policy, 

More than any other factor, this is what 
could lead to nuclear conflict. The 
Americans would rather die than sub- 
mit in any way ta the spread of ¢om- 
munism, This heing so, the * Bomb 
Ching now” lobby, which is a powerful 
lobby indeed, is able to exert an unholy 
influence at a moment in the erisis 
when cahner counsels are called for, 
There are other voices. In the early 
part of the year they gathered consider- 
able momentum, largely in the academic 
and religious worlds. These were 
silenced by the display of political 
nerve shown by President Johnson in 
his speech at Baltinvore on April 8 in 
which he promised ald to the tune of a 
billion dollars and unconditional peace 
talks, These vaices are gathering again. 
They were sparked by the amazingly 
suecessful demonstration oarganised by 
the Students for a Democratic sont in 
Washington on Easter Saturday, Dox 
nite all attempts to write this off as a 
freak, it is evident fram the further 
ferment oo the large numbers of can 
puses that the moral cancertr over 
America'n position tn Vietnam is very 
real. 

One big factor which contd almost 
decisively shift opinion over hare 
would be an act of dissactation by the 
British yovernment. Is Uds too much 
to hope for? Cannot tha twenty-odd 
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Members of Parliament wha marched 
with the Easter marchers in Britain be 
persuaded to put down a motion of 
censure ayainst the government and 
fake such a motion to the vote? it 
may well be that the government would 
have to rely upon the Conservatives to 
save thelr political Hves. 

Ata time when humanity if ance more 
poised on the nuclear brink becatse of 
the blind stupidity of politicians, be: 
cause a president wishes the world to 
understand that he can wield the nuclear 
hig stick and demonstrate the invul 
nerability of power which is supposed 
to belong to the United States, at such 
a time, every small token, every valee 
which can be rallied to a vali for sanity 
must be heard, We may already be too 
late: the military decisions which will 
duke America inta nuclear conflict with 
China may already have been taken. Not- 
withstanding, every means and every 
opportunity must be ased to bring aid to 
thase over here in the United States 
who are trying {a change the mind 
of the President. The youngsters who 
marched on Easter Saturday are a slim 
hope if our future is ta depend upon 
them. But it could well be that their 
courage in taking action at Master cauld 
provide others with the courage te 
speak out now, We aften say that we 
are acting for future generations; 4 
voices fram Britain at this time conld 
well put heart into a future generation 
here in| America which could turn the 
scales and put the “hawks” to fight. 
George Clark, 

New York, 


Schools handbook 


The Committee of 100 Schools Working 
Group is concerned at the amount of 
war and military recruitment propagan 
da which is directed at young people. 
Recently, in an attempt to counter this, 
we ran a pilat scheme for a Schools 
Peace Project. We leafleted a number 
of schools in south-east London, inviting 
youngsters to enrol at is. a time for 
our one-lay event; we used the ts. to 
provide lunch for the midday break, 
and provided a programme of lectures 
and discussions on the theme of war 
and the challenge of non-violence. Wa 
also arranged a programme of very 
enlortaining films having ag anti-war 
theme, 

As a result of this event, the young 
poople wha attended have shown a 
marked interest in the working of thelr 
local CND group, and are anxious to 
participate in a similar venture in the 
near future, 

Our group is now working on a Schools 
Project Wandbook in which we are pro: 
posing to set out in outline form a 
auinber of lessons, and discussions on 
(4) the backyround of the peace move 
ment, (b) non-vielence, (¢) the effects 
of war, and so on, together with w bibiie- 
graphy, biographical material, examples 
of successful non-vialent action, peace 
songs and other items which wo hape 
will serve as a guide tu those wishing 
to organisa similar one-day or half-day 
schools in their ewn Jacality. 

We are new to this work and we are 
conseinus that those forces which com. 
monly engage the atiention of youn 
people with militarist and ather anti 
soclal propaganda do sa on the pasls 
of a greal deal of highly skilled exper 
tise and a pretty free spending of cash. 
We cannot hope fe compete on this 
level, but we are anxious ta muke the 
handbook as useful and effective ag pos 
sible, To that end, may we invite any 
of your readers toe send ws any supped: 
tions or muterial, original ar otherwise, 
for possihle inciusian. We should alse 
le yrateful to bear fram anyone who 
is keen ta promote such actlan, oy 
would Hke to be identified with jf dn 
then awn area, 

John Papworth, Convener, 
Commllice of 0 Sehoaly 
(srown, y 

22 Nivern Road, Landon 8.9.5. 
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g! PeNnounce war and | wil paver B 
suppart or eanction anather 
This pledge signed by aach 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pkecge Union send your pledgo ta 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endatlalgh Gtreat WC 
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Voice of the Unions conference 


Pat Arrowsmith reports: It was appro- 
priate that last weekend, with the 
problems of  stect nationalisation so 
much in people’s minds, Voice of the 
Unions should have called a conference 
on workers’ control, 
Over ao dnindred 
some deiesates from local 
Parties, and co-op and trade 
branches. ‘There were one or two 
foreigners, a Solidarity supporter, at 
Jeagt one ILP member, and a Liberal 
whose father had been a business mag- 
nate. Bul, considering the subject. of 
the conference, there were loo many 
“intellectuals " and too few actual in- 
dustrial workers. 

Walter Kendal, co-editor of Voice, ex- 
plained that the purpose of the con- 
ference was not so much to lay down a 
programme for the fulure as to lave 
“a meeting of minds” of people in- 
terested im workers’ control. Suunming 
up on Sunday he said: 


“We are good old-fashioned social- 
ists, determined to make the ques- 
tion of workers’ control central at 
the Labour Party conference, the 
TUC, and in discussing questions of 
nationalisation.” 
Most of Saturday afternoon was devoted 
to discussion by separate commissions 
of the specifie topics of co-operatives, 
ca-ownership, the docks, mines, steel, 
and incomes policy. iveryone then re. 
assembicd for general discussion and a 
speech by Tan Mikardo. 
The report of the commission on co- 
operatives was in a critical vein. Dis- 
cussion centred round how to achieve 
efficiency and democracy in the co- 
operative movement: how to overcome 
the apathy of co-op store staff, and deal 
with the problem of those ‘who quit 
their jobs almost as soon as they have 
been trained. 
Someone pointed out that Marks and 
Spencers on its own makes an infinitely 
Breater profit than the entire co-opera- 
tive movement. 


Those who discussed co-ownership had 
diticulty defining thelr terms. Debate 
rand round workers’ control in Yugo- 
LONG IRE be cuales co-determination in 


attended, including 
Labour 


Unto 


ermany,-ideatfstic Venturesetike’ 


ne 4 aphe Scott-Bader Company and Factory. 

ik ponte ant) thé berals' .seheme, 
~ Which evétyage a 

PAI tute enti Workers’ control: 

15 MATh@ Steol cormiesian unfortunately in- 
cludéd nosigel w tt». Dehate was 
focussed on a-vYeport by the SheMeld 
Kroup on workers’ control in a nation- 
alised steel industry, The commission 
stressed the dangers of a price policy 
which would milk the profits of 
Hatlonalised steel to assist outside 
Private industry, and demanded that 


Porton publicity 
begins 


A correspondent reports: More than 
forty supporters of the London Com- 
mittee of 100 took part in a two-hour 
poster vigil outside Porton germ. and 
kas warfare establishment last Sunday. 
The security officer, Mr Church, who 
has now become familiar with the 
Salisbury Supporters, welcomed the 
tlemanstrators in person; he mentioned 
that he read Peace News regularly 
every woek, After the vigil there was 
a march to Salisbury and an open-air 
public meeting in the Guildhall Square 
at which the main Speakers were 
Douglas Pateee editor of the Socialist 
Leader, William Hetherington, secretary 
of the National Committee of 160, John 


Papworth, internationai field secretary 
of the Committee of 100, and Richard 
Harvey, secretary of the Salisbury 
group. 


This activity was part of the 
tion and publicity for the major demon- 
stration planned to take place at. Por- 
tun on September 11. The next Phase 
of the preparation will be a 48-hour 
fast at Whitsun to draw attention to 
the waste of scientific and medical re- 
sources al Porton and to demand its 
conversion to peaceful research under 
the World Health Organisation, 
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the present steel White Paper be 
amended. 

Hoth the docks and mines commissions 
included workers in these industries. 


The mines group reached no definite 
conclusions, but discussed the conflict 
between administration and control in 
the industry, and the question of pit 
councils dealing with local working 
conditions. Lixamples were Biven of bad 
organisational structure Jeading to in- 
efficiency, one cited being an occasion 
when scrap metal merehants arrived at 
a colliery and removed all the brand 
new equipment without anyone bhother- 
ing to stop them. The commission re- 
copnised the necd for an mMtevrated, 
overall fuel policy, as cou} mining is on 
the decline and collieries are closing 
There was general agreement that there 
could be more control of pricing at 
pit level. 


The docks commission produced a seven 
point charter based on the Rochdale 
Report, which would culminate im com- 
plete workers’ control of a nationalised 
docks industry They were against the 
casual nature of the work, and recom. 
mended a single, national port authority 
including an integrated transport sys- 
tem, and that the National Dock Labour 
Board should become the sole employer 
of labour. 


The incomes policy commission focussed 
more on broad policy issues. Some of 
the commission recommended militant 
activity by workers to expose the limi- 
tations of ,an incomes policy under a 


capitalist System. “Open the books” 
was a suggested slogan under which 


workers might unite. Others were afraid 
that opening the books might reveal an 
unpleasant tnith: that British capital- 


sin, as a result of foreizn competition 
etc, really does have to limit wares. 


It was a pity Sunday was devoted to 
speechifying and plenary session dis- 
cussion. Since this was a conference on 
workers’ control, it would have hecn 
suitable had more time been allowed 
for the commissions, which provided a 


better opportunity for general partici- 
pation in discussion than the plenary 
SESSIONS. 


Yan Mikardo addressed the conference, 
AS lid BI Hilton, research officer for 


the National Federation of Building 
Trade Operatives, and Paul Derrick, re- 
search officer of the Sunday Citizen. 


There was a brains trust on Sunday 
afternoon. The rather over-intellectual, 
under-industrial panel consisted — of 
Bi Wedderburn (bar and LSir 
lecturer), John ifughes (Ruskin Col- 
le; Paul Derricl Clive Jenkins 
(General Secretary of ASSET), and a 


counsellor from the Yugoslav. Embas 

Bill Wilton’s speech dealt most directly 
with the subject in hand. He provided 
an interesting history of the Builders’ 
Guild and an analysis of its failures 
As he has founded a number of co. 
operative building. concerns himself, he 
was well equipped to talk on this sub- 
ject. Ian Mikardo slated George Brown 
for his recent volte face over steel, then 
expressed a number of general 

about nationalisation and workers’ 
trol, Paul Derrick concentrated on 


comes policy 
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that at such a conference so much of 
the debate ranged round broad issues 
of policy and planning rather than 
desirable democratic procedures in 
specific industries. Derrick's central 
thesis - that an equitable incomes policy 


Is Impossible within a partially capitalist 
economy - received as much or more 
attention than a problem posed by 
Mikardo: can workers simultaneously 
be both wage negotiators and on the 
managerial committees of their indus- 
tries?) There was no final conclusion 
about this; nor on the question whether 
trade unions ought or ought not to 
support the incomes policy 


Many at the conference wore CND 
badges, But, apart from a few refer- 
ences to the Factory for Peace, disarma- 
ment was mentioned only onee - when 
Clive Jenkins pointed ‘out that the 
present incomes policy is far too bound 
up with the policy. of " suppressing 
people east of Suez.” 


There were some flaws in the planning 
of this conference. Discussion papers 
showld have been cireulated in advance. 
This would have helped the comnnis. 
sions. These yroup discussions should 


ve RN 


Pakistani ‘reservations’ at 


SEATO council 


Dissent by Pakistan from the views of 
its ullies in the South East Asia Treaty 
Organisation was revealed in the nine- 
page communiqué issued after the 
meeting of SEATO ministers in London 
from May 3 to 5. 


At this tenth meeting of the SEATO 
council three-quarters of {ts member- 
ship - the United States, Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Thailand and 
the Philippines - was united in strongly 
attacking “Communist aggression" in 
South Vietnam and = supporting US 
policy. Majority opinion at the meeting 
also yuve some encouragement to 
British action in Malaysia. 

Pakistan entered important reservations 
on both these points, The Times 
reported on May 6, and, as the French 
observer did not take part in preparing 
the communiqué, his government does 
not consider itself committed by it, 
The communiqué referred to “the 
aggression against the Republic of 
Vietnam an aggression organised, 
directed, supplied and supported by the 
Communist regime in North Vietnam 
in contravention of the basic obligations 
of international law and in flagrant 
violation of the Geneva Agreements of 
1954 and 1962." 

There was ‘warm Support for the 
policy of the United States government 
as outlined by President Johnson on 
April 7," and the communiqué added 
that “until the Cominunist ageression 
is brought to an end, resolute defensive 
action must be continued.” The 
Pakistan delegation “ understood these 
views held by the other members of 
the council, but did not share them.” 
On Malaysia, the council “ expressed 
brave concern at the situation arising 
from Indonesia's confrontation.” There 
was a reference to military and other 
assistance given by member govern- 
ments, and "it was recognised that the 
strength and determination of this sup- 
port had contributed materially to the 


Stability of the area.” The Pakistan 
delegation “expressed its concern at 
the continuance of the Indonesian- 
Malaysian dispute and stressed the view 
that this dispute could be resolved by 
peacefull means, that efforts should be 
pursued towards that end and that 
nothing should be done further to ag- 
gravate the existing conflict.” 


The Times report commented that 
Pakistan has thus adopted a position 
similar to that of the French at. the 
last SEATO council meeting at Manila 
in April last year - though it is hedged 
round with more cautious language. As 
the French were represented only hy 
an observer, there is speculation as to 
whether Pakistan will go on to take 
this next step and, further, as to 
whether this is the beginning of the 
disintegration of SEATO. 


Mr Salman Ali, director-general of the 
Pakistan Foreign Ministry, and a mem- 
ber of the council delegation, gave the 


not have been held “cold” right # 
the outset of the conference. Mad 8¢ 
of the speeches come first, they worne 
have generated ideas for debate by b 
commissions. But despite these ite 
isational defects, it was a valuable 
ference, and should have laid a us 
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groundwork for the follow-up COW, 
ence to be held next month in 
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NATO council 


: F yer ( 
On May 11 delegations from all ht lg 
Britain arrived in London to 
members of the NATO council 


About two hundred people were presi 
al a press conference held CUTIE 
afternoon, but many more than, ih 
joined in the deputations earlier, © ‘ol 
loads of people travelled to Lon ll 
from Scotland, the Northern citles tale 
the South of England. There were ¢ 
from 


: > Vay T ‘canisations 
gates peace organisat 
France, West Germany, Holland, Ns 


ql 
way, Belgium. Women were there ail 
New York, Washington and Call 
Lady Jessica Street had come 4 
way from Australia ef 
Although the day's programm 
intiated by the Liaison Committe oth 


Women's Peace Groups, men 100 
part in the deputations, which nee 
a group from. the Iéx-Servieel te 
Movement for Peaec. There was a ae Ve 
gate from Hillingdon Trades CoN 
and one from the ‘Tobacco worm 
Union; also a representative frou eh 
peace group in the AET in Manche al 
who had taken time off work. to ad ! 
and hoped he would not get sack = 
result, cont a 
i addition to numerous deputatnr, the 
from CND and the Women's intent 
tional League for Peace and Freee, 
three international delegations ih 
been organised which called aq 
Foreign Office, US tumbassy and See! 
council respectiveiy, Anne Kerr ME La 
in the group which tried to lobby 4 
Brosts, Secretary-General af the 
couneil. The group was fobbed of 
an “underting,” and requests 1 | 
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close to the East German fronver ue 8S al 
official denied their existence. neh Rr Mona 
Immediately after the press confer the thay! had 
a meeting was due to be held inet the w 
House of Commons to discuss [UF orp “ae 
action by Labour back-benchers (he in Nucl 
Vietnam. MPs were to be among ns the 
speakers. inpirabl 

No rest 


Desegregation . Hy 

In order to receive financial assist) ©) 
from the US federal government, Eat List 

school districts in the United: ?'¢ bony Wee 
which maintain separate facilite® hh on 
negroes and whites will have to der ' tong” Wa 
gate at least four grades this ye hie too 
all grades by September, 1967. ati Poo What, 
On April 29 the US Office of Educ Pine su 
set down these standards which ave “yen nai 
districts in southern states will h ny) “dog f 


i é 
meet to receive funds under the ree pau i, 


assurance that “in our view there is passed 1,300 million dollar Aid tt pret og, Mid 
no split in the SEATO council,” The cation Bill and other educational sora beeen, 
Times commentator sees this as an in- grammes enacted In\past years. 0 th ty bin 
dication that Pakistan wishes to limit funds cover a significant portion tray h ibled 
the area of disagreement while gaining annual budget of many of these “ce tay ®!Von 
full pub'icity for its dissenting views, - United States Information Sert tiy Alse 
ietinogo¥d 
eh 
tte Neral 
iyo ce 
Ce 
a folk song concert organised by the Anti-Apartheid Movement, W™ | ae the 
1 | Reitive © 
Dominic Behan Joe Heaney Gordon McCulloch iy nly ch 
Bobby Camphell Enoch Kent Matt MeGino 4 he how 
Nadia Cattouse Sandra Kerr Pegsy Seeger HS Odue, 
Nigel Denver Kwan MacColl % int 80 
St Pancras Town Hall 8pm Saturday May 15 Ug fe 
Tickets 21s, 15s, 10s, 7s Gd, 5s obtainable from sgl! xine 
Anti-Apartheid Movement, 89 Charlotte Street, London W.L. 1 AN Pri 


